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FOREWORD 


This study has been prepared under the editorship of the 
Joint Committee on Doctrine of the American Church Union 
and the Clerical Union for the Maintenance and Defense of 
Catholic Principles, consisting of: 


The Reverend Louis A. Haselmayer, Ph.D., Chairman 
The Reverend Leicester C. Lewis, Ph.D., S.T.D. 

The Reverend Gregory Mabry, D.D., Litt.D. 

The Reverend Father Joseph, O.S.F. 

The Reverend Ralph E. Coonrad, S.T.M. 

James G. Mitchell, L.L.D. 


The analysis of the facts presented by Dr. Haselmayer has 
been weighed by the members of the Committee, and the con- 
clusions represent their corporate judgment. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THe ANGLICAN DILEMMA 


Ecumencity is the ecclesiastical movement of our day. From 
the slight indications in the middle of the nineteenth century 
to the great manifestations of the twentieth, it has become the 
spiritual activity distinguishing present Church life. It is evi- 
dence of our consciousness of the tragedy of Christendom’s 
“unhappy divisions,” and a longing on the part of its disparate 
fragments for unity. 

It has revealed itself in a desire to know and understand the 
traditions of other communions: by the great inter-Church 
gatherings such as the International Missionary Conferences, the 
Conference on Faith and Order, the Conference on Life and 
Work, and the now-established World Council of Churches; 
by the definite proposals for Christian unity between various 
Protestant bodies in the world, such as the union of American 
Methodists, the proposed union of American Presbyterianism, 
the creation of the United Church of Canada, and the United 
Church of South India; and by the schemes of union between 
various provinces of the Anglican Communion and Protestant 
bodies within those provinces. _ 

Only one of these proposals has achieved any definite result— 
that of the creation of the new United Church of South India, 
inaugurated September 1947. Such movements of thought and 
action in the world have engaged in a more or less degree every 
communion of Christendom except the Roman. It is a fact of 
modern ecclesiastical and religious life that we must take into 
account. The Anglican Communion can take one of two atti- 
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tudes toward it. It can stand completely aside from it in total 
isolation as does the Roman Church; it can refuse to enter into 
any kind of negotiations and prevent its communicants, both 
lay and clerical, from participating in any discussions or con- 
ferences. Or, it can enter into this movement and contribute 
what it is able according to its received Faith and Order. 

The first attitude of isolation is an impossibility from every 
point of view. Historically, the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America has committed itself through the 
1886 “Chicago Report on Christian Unity” to a willingness to 
enter into “brotherly conference” with any authorized re- 
sponse from any Christian body to the appeal set forth in that 
report. The Anglican Communion has committed us through 
the five Lambeth Conferences of 1888, 1897, 1908, 1920, and 
1930, culminating in the famous Appeal to all Christian People 
of 1920, repeated in 1930, to a willingness to discuss problems of 
unity with any Christian body on the basis of what is some- 
times called, but vaguely understood, as the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral. Many of our communicants, bishops, priests, and laity, 
have given much time and effort and, in fact, consecration of 
life and talent, in attempts to implement this Appeal in specific 
action. Officially, we have permitted these attempts. We have 
sponsored conferences; we have sent delegates to every ecu- 
menical gathering; we have appointed commissions to investi- 
gate particular plans of union; we have even agreed in various 
provinces of the Anglican Communion to the tentative dis- 
cussion of prepared plans. From all this, we cannot now 
withdraw, nor have we the ecclesiastical authority in the 
Anglican Communion to take a position of isolationism. We 
could not prevent our bishops, our priests, our members of the 
laity, from entering into these discussions and conferences. 
But it has not been an entirely happy situation. We have been 
harried and badgered since 1920 in every province of the 
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Anglican Communion by a host of ill-conceived, hastily pre- 
pared, and sentimentally fostered schemes for union between 
provinces of our Communion and particular Protestant bodies. 

The South India scheme and the three sets of proposals for 
union between the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America and one American Presbyterian Communion 
have caused much searching of heart and much agony of mind 
to bishops, priests, and members of the laity. a 

Those within the Anglican Communion who are firmly 
convinced of its Catholic character—the Catholic doctrine, 
discipline, and worship set forth in the Anglican formularies 
of The Book of Common Prayer, The Constitution and Canons, \ 
the Ordinal, The Articles of Religion—have been through 
twenty years of distress of soul, mind, and spirit. Those who 
have been concerned with the preservation of this Catholic 
heritage have had to use their‘ time, energy, efforts and scholar- 
ship to combat these hastily conceived proposals. In doing so, 
they have had only the desire to prevent such schemes and 
plans of union from going into effect, because each of them 
would have involved the sacrifice and abandonment, or at best 
a liberal diminution to a point of meaninglessness, of certain 
elements of the historic Catholic Church which they believe 
firmly and truly to be essential to the nature and being of 
Catholicism and Apostolicity. These elements they believe to 
be incapable of change or sacrifice since they are the essential 
organic elements ordained by our Lord for His Church, But 
in combatting these schemes, they have placed themselves in 
the position of seeming opposition to the whole ecumenical 
spirit of modern times, and have had to withstand again and 
again the charge of being “obstructionists and isolationists.” 
But, as a matter of history, the Tractarians were the first to 
talk about and pray about the necessity for Christian unity; 
and the great achievements toward recognition of orders and 
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intercommunion that have resulted from our conversations 
with the Eastern Churches and with the Old Catholics of 
Europe have been the work of Catholic-minded Anglicans. 
Catholics within the Church have attended with fervor and 
interest the various conferences on Life and Work, and Faith 
and Order. The Catholic-minded Anglicans in the United 
States and England have definitely advocated and practiced 
each year organized corporate prayer for Christian Unity. The 
Days of Prayer, the Weeks of Prayer, the Novenas of Prayer 
for Christian Unity, all of which are based upon a sound theo- 
logical approach to the matter and not upon merely sentimental 
feelings, have been sponsored by Catholic organizations. This 
has often led to the charge that Catholics only pray about unity, 
but that when the time comes for concrete action they draw 
back. This means to some that Catholics are standing in de- 
liberate opposition to the will of God. Here it must be clearly 
asserted that they believe that it is the will of God for His 
Church “that all may be one”; that they believe that the 
will of God for visible Christian unity is slowly manifesting 
itself in the ecumenical spirit and movement of the twentieth 
century; but that they do not deduce from that fact that the 
will of God is clearly recognizable in or clearly identifiable 
with every specific plan for the unity of any disparate elements 
of Christianity, which some one person, or some one group of 
_ persons, might devise in a few years or months. Christianity 
has been in a state of fragmentalization since at least 1054. It 
is not conceivable that the will of God will rectify this historical 
state of disunity in a few months by a few documents pre- 
pared by a few individuals. There is no reason for acting upon 
the theory of the direct inspiration of Unity Commission Re- 
ports. 

Clearly, Catholics within the Anglican Communion have 
been placed in a dilemma which is not only intellectual, but 
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spiritual as well. How can they advocate Christian Unity as 
the will of our Lord for His Church, prosecute and engage in 
organized schemes of corporate prayer for Christian unity, 
and still oppose every scheme for practical union which is 
moved in the legislative bodies of our several provincial 
Churches? 

The vocation of the Catholic within the Anglican Com- 
munion in every matter which comes before him on which he 
has to take a stand is the insistence upon the essential and 
binding truth of the Catholic doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the Anglican Communion. His task and vocation is to pro- 
claim and witness to the Catholic character of the Church, and 
insist upon the importance of Catholic doctrine, discipline, and 
worship in every religious, theological, and ecclesiastical sphere 
of life. The positive contribution that the Catholic can make 
to the cause of unity is to testify to the Catholic character of 
‘ the Anglican Communion, and to demonstrate by every means 
at his disposal, through the most exacting historical, biblical, 
and liturgical scholarship, the most acute theological percep- 
tion and the most devout spiritual insistence that the Catholic 
character of the Church is what makes it Apostolic, and that 
the unity of Christianity is nothing more or less than the unity 
of the Apostolic Church. 

The defect in every unity scheme has been the fact that the 
Anglican Communion has never in any specific plan for union 
fully stated its position. We have been so eager to conciliate 
those Communions which do not possess episcopal orders or 
a full adherence to Catholic institutions, that we have seemed 
to commit ourselves to more concessions than we were really 
able to make. We have never fully placed the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the Anglican Communion before the 
representatives of Protestant Christian bodies. When specific 
plans were produced, the Church’s legislative bodies found 
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that they could not accept the proposals. The general charac- 
ter of Anglican doctrinal formularies has helped rather than 
hindered this matter. We must always remember that we are 
a Communion which has shrunk back from a too-finely de- 
fined body of doctrine, a too-precisely articulated body of 
discipline, and a too-rigorously worded liturgy. We have had 
within the Church since the days of the Elizabethan Settlement 
a constant eirenic consciousness. We as a Communion have 
permitted vast divergencies of doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
as long as there was an official acceptance of our formularies. 
This has worked out in history more or less satisfactorily, and 
it is a tolerable situation as long as it remains a domestic prob- 
lem. But once we move into the field of divided Christendom, 
and attempt to effect unity with other Christian bodies, we 
are faced with a tremendous difficulty. We have gone astray— 
we have gone astray badly. The Catholic group has been 
forced by the circumstances of the times to become a party of 
apparent reaction, obstruction, and isolationism. 

Is there no solution to this problem? A brief history of our 
union efforts will indicate what have been our mistakes, and 
perhaps suggest the path that we can follow. 


PART I 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO-LAMBETH 
QUADRILATERAL 


I 
THE CHICAGO QUADRILATERAL 


In discussions of Church Unity, Anglican writers refer con- 
stantly to something called “the Lambeth Quadrilateral.” The 
terms of reference seem to imply: (1) that the Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral is an official and authorized standard of Faith and 
Order to which the Anglican Communion is committed; and 
(2) that the acceptance of this standard by any Christian body 
is a sufficient basis for the establishment of intercommunion or 
organic union. Both of these assumptions are so far reaching 
and radical in their implications that an investigation of their 
meaning is most imperative. 

The Lambeth Quadrilateral is a historic ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncement which has no canonical authority in the Anglican 
Communion; it has behind it merely the prestige of the various 
Lambeth Conferences which enunciated it. But the original 
Chicago Quadrilateral is binding upon the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 

No province of the Anglican Communion ever made any 
official pronouncements or engaged in any official attempts at 
organic union with any other Christian body until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The first movements toward a closer 
relationship with other Christian bodies arose simultaneously 
with the seeking of closer ties among the various provinces of 
the Anglican Communion itself. It was in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America that this move- 
ment was first expressed. In the General Conventions of 1853 
and 1880, petitions were introduced for a statement of principles 
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upon which the Episcopal Church could enter into discussions 
of federation with other Christian bodies. In response to a 
petition bearing many signatures in 1880, a Committee of 
Bishops was appointed to report on this matter. This report was 
made at the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 
1886, meeting in Chicago, Illinois. A committee consisting of 
Bishops A. N. Littlejohn of Long Island, G. T. Bedell of 
Ohio, M. A. De Wolfe Howe of Central Pennsylvania, Samuel 
S. Harris of Michigan, and J. N. Galleher of Louisiana pre- 
sented “The Report of the Committee on Christian Unnity.”* 

It opened with the devout hope that the prayer of our Lord 
in St. John’s Gospel, “that all may be one,” might be visibly 
realized, and the belief that all persons duly baptized with 
water and the Trinitarian formula were members of the Holy 
Catholic Church. It then laid down the principle that in all 
matters of ecclesiastical arrangements “relating to modes of 
worship and discipline, or to traditional customs” the Church 
should be ready to abandon anything that was “of human 
ordering or human choice”; and that the Episcopal Church did 
not seek to absorb other communions into herself, but rather 
to co-operate with them on the basis of a common faith and 
order. Having made these preliminary concessions, it stated 
that Christian unity could be attained only by a return to “the 
principles of unity exemplified by the undivided Catholic 
Church during the first ages of its existence .. .” It asserted 
most strongly that these principles were “the substantial deposit 
of Christian Faith and Order committed by Christ and his 
Apostles to the Church unto the end of the world, and there- 
fore incapable of compromise or surrender by those who have 
been ordained to be its stewards and trustees for the common 
and equal benefit of all men.” Having established two princi- 


1The Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, 1886, pp. 79-80. (Cf. p. 29 for full text.) 
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ples: (1) concession in matters of human ordering, and (2) 
stedfastness in matters of divine origin, the Committee de- 
veloped this second principle in words which have become the 
basis for almost all later ecclesiastical utterances. 


As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and therefore as essential 
to the restoration of unity among the divided branches of Christen- 
dom, we account the following, to wit: 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the 
revealed Word of God. 

2. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith, 

3. The two Sacraments—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord— 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institution and 
of the elements ordained by Him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 


called of God into the unity of His Church. 


Finally, the Committee expressed its readiness to enter into 
“brotherly conference” with any authorized response to this 
declaration. The report was presented and accepted in the 
House of Bishops on October 20, 1886 and sent to the House of 
Deputies. 

The House of Deputies took no apparent action on this 
Report. It was considering a much less effective report of its 
own to which it gave a perfunctory approval. This House, 
however, in the General Conventions of 1892 and 1895 ac- 
cepted and concurred in the terms of the Report. Message No. 
107 from the House of Deputies to the House of Bishops on 
October 5, 1892 reads: 


Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that the Commission 
on Christian Unity be continued, and that it be authorized to confer 
with all and any similar communions for the restoration of the 
unity of the Church on the basis of those things declared essential 
of such basis by the House of Bishops at the General Convention 
of 1886: and that the Presiding Officers of the House of Bishops 
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and of the House of Deputies be authorized to fill any vacancies 
that may occur during the recess.” 


The House of Bishops presented the Report of the Com- 
mission on Christian Unity together with the Resolution of the 
House of Deputies, and “on motion, the House concurred in 
the adoption of the said resolution.”* In the General Conven- 
tion of 1895, the Commission on Christian Unity was continued | 
with the aim of “seeking the unity of the Church, the basis of 
such conferences to be the principles enunciated through the 
Declaration of the House of Bishops made at Chicago in 1886, 
and as re-affirmed by the Lambeth Conference of 1888.”* The 
Chicago Report with the Quadrilateral formula has been ac- 
cepted in both Houses of the American General Convention. 

It is interesting to note that this Quadrilateral formula was 
not original with the compilers of the Report. Four essentials 
had been mentioned previously in Anglican writings, but the 
formulation was made first by William Reed Huntington in 
\, The Church Idea, published in 1870.° It has been stated that it 
~ was the Reverend Dr. Huntington himself who suggested this 
form to the Bishops on the Committee.° The Church is in- 
debted to this great Evangelical leader and liturgical scholar 

2 The Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, 1892, p. 148. 

3 The Journal of Convention, ibid., p. 150. 

4 The Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, 1895, p. 145. The House of Deputies concurred in this 
resolution also. Cf. Journal of Convention, ibid., p. 155. 

® William Reed Huntington, The Church Idea (New York: 1860), pp. 156 ff. 
’ “The true Anglican position, like the City of God in the Apocalypse, may be said to 
lie foursquare. Honestly to accept that position is to accept—rst. The Holy Scriptures 
as the Word of God, 2nd. The Primitive Creeds as the Rule of Life, 3rd. The two 
Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself, 4th. The Episcopate as the keystone of 
Governmental Unity. These four points, like the four famous fortresses of Lombard, 
make ‘the Quadrilateral’ of pure Anglicanism ... only by a wise discrimination 
between what can and what cannot be conceded for the sake of unity, is unity 


attainable.” 
® Cf. William T. Manning, Be Strong in the Lord (New York: 1947), p. 110. 
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for the schematic basis of unity discussions; although a com- 
parison of Dr. Huntington’s original statement with the verbal 
changes in the Chicago Report of 1886 reveals a clear intention 
to define this formula with greater precision of meaning and 
theological exactness. 

This precision of definition was not a mere accident. The 
Bishops on the Committee were men of learning and literary 
ability. The acute theological discrimination, the balance of 
historical evaluation, and the clear literary presentation of the 
Chicago 1886 Report transforms it from a mere Convention 
Report into an ecclesiastical document of great importance. 
Bishops M. A. DeWolfe Howe and Samuel S. Harris had pub- 
lished in the field of belles lettres and were esteemed for the 
finish of their literary style. Bishop G. T. Bedell was known as 
a Church historian and published among many other works 
two treatises showing his interest in matters of Church Unity: 
Episcopacy, A Fact and a Law (1872), and Notes on the 
Oriental Churches (1875). Bishop A. N. Littlejohn had lec- 
tured at Cambridge University on philosophy and received a 
doctorate from that institution. His special interest in these 
matters is shown by his Paddock Lectures, The Christian 
Ministry at the Close of the Nineteenth Century (1884).' While 
these five bishops represented various strands of Churchman- 
ship, all were united in their understanding of the Faith and 
Order of the Church. 

The Chicago report of 1886 embodies three principles: 

(1) A recognition that in modes of worship, discipline, and 
customs, there has been an historic development; that these 
are open to change or revision; and are not matters of ultimate 
concern in the question of Christian unity. 

This conception is merely an extension of the principle which 


7™Cf. W. S. Perry, The Episcopate in America (New York: 1895), pp. 143, 195; 
211, 259, and 263. 
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has guided the development of autocephalous provinces* of 
the Anglican Communion throughout the world. It is set 
forth in the Preface to the American Book of Common Prayer 
based upon a similar statement in The Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. “. . . in his worship different 
forms and usages may without offense be allowed, provided the 
substance of the Faith be kept entire; and that in every Church, 
what cannot be clearly determined to belong to Doctrine must 
be referred to Discipline; and therefore, by common consent 
and authority, may be altered, abridged, enlarged, amended, or 
otherwise disposed of, as may seem most convenient for the 
edification of the people...” 

(2) The assertion that the Faith and Order of the Church 
is not a matter of human ordering, but is “a sacred deposit” of 
divine commission. 

In this area of doctrine, sacraments, and order, the Church 
is not free to make any changes nor even capable of doing so, 
but is committed by vow to an office of stewardship. Here 
again is an extension of the same principle used in the expan- 
sion of the Anglican Communion into autocephalous provinces 
to which the Preface of The American Book of Common 
Prayer again bears witness. “In which it will also appear that 
this Church is far from intending to depart from the Church 


8It has seemed wiser to use the word “autocephalous” instead of “autonomous” 
to refer to the provinces of the Anglican Communion. The word “autonomous” is 
used loosely in some Anglican documents with this reference, but it suggests in its 
root-meaning the idea of complete independency of origin and relationship. The word 
“autocephalous” suggests in its root-meaning entities existing with a fellowship. 
It is the word used most commonly by the Orthodox Churches of the East to refer 
to their common membership in Orthodoxy, and this seems to be the best ecclesiastical 
analogy to use in describing the Anglican Communion. Cf. documents in E. R. 
Hardy, Orthodox Statements on Anglican Orders (New York: 1946), pp. 2, 8. 

® The Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, p. v. Similar statements will be found in the Prefaces to the Prayer 
Books of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the Church of Ireland, and the Church 
of England in Canada. 
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of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship; or further than local circumstances require.””° 

(3) The solemn declaration that this sacred deposit of faith 
includes certain “inherent parts” which are “essential to the 
restoration of unity.” 

The four elements form an organic whole which constitutes 
_ the Faith and Order of the Church. There is no suggestion that 
one or any of these elements is more or less important than 
the other in the structure of the whole. Nor is there any sug- 
gestion that the Faith and Order of the Church is merely the 
aggregate of these four elements. They are four basic elements 
of an organic whole. They are not even fully defined in the 
explanatory wording, and they clearly presuppose a body of 
Faith and Order of which they are parts. The writers of this 
report did not intend that the full meaning and interpretation 
of Holy Scripture were limited to the single statement “the 
revealed Word of God”; that the description of the Nicene 
Creed as “the sufficient statement of Christian faith” ruled out 
the ecumenical dogma of the Church which the Creed repre- 
sented; that the listing of the two sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and Holy Communion was a definitive declaration of sacra- 
mental theology and of the invalidity of the five minor sacra- 
ments; that the phrase “the Historic Episcopate” was a complete 
definition of the theology of Holy Orders. These four elements 
are exactly what the writers claim them to be—“inherent parts 
of this sacred deposit.” They are not the total content nor the _, 
final limits of the sacred deposit. The Faith and Order of the . 
Church of which these are “inherent parts” is clearly envisaged, 
although it has not been defined nor delimited in this particu- 
lar pronouncement. Modern proponents of union schemes 
seem to have forgotten this fact. Many utterances which have 
been made in favor of one or another specific proposal for 

10 The Book of Common Prayer, p. vi. 
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Christian union involving various provinces of the Anglican 
Communion seem to make the assumption that the Faith and 
Order of the Church is not defined by the 1886 Chicago Re- 
port. It is declared to be, and four “inherent parts of it” are 
specified. | 

“The Report of the Committee on Christian Unity” was 
presented to and accepted by the General Convention of the 
American Church. Whatever binding canonical authority it 
may possess is of force only in The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. It has never been presented to 
any other province of the Anglican Communion, nor accepted 
by another. The American Church is legislatively bound to 
this Chicago Report and its Quadrilateral, and not to any later 
rewording of it by the Lambeth Conferences. Any union 
scheme proposed in the American Church must be constructed 
in harmony with “The Report on Christian Unity” presented 
to and accepted by The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America in 1886 and 
1892. All of the adaptations and revisions of this Report by the 
successive Lambeth Conferences are useful as interpretative 
glosses indicating the mind of the Anglican episcopate, but 
they are not of force in American union discussions. 


2 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Two years later, in 1888, the third meeting of the Lambeth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops occurred. The Lambeth Con- 
ference is a voluntary gathering of Anglican bishops called 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
purpose of discussing mutual problems concerning the welfare 
of the Church, and common action between its autocephalous 
provinces. It is not a constitutional synod, for it has no recog- 
nition in the Provincial Canons of the Anglican Communion. 
It is not empowered to enact any legislation binding upon the 
Church nor to make any pronouncements on the Faith and 
Order of the Church which are more than consultative. Its 
membership comprises the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion. They receive invitations to attend because they are 
bishops of the Church, and not because they are appointed or 
elected to represent any diocese or synod. They do not legally 
represent their constituencies or jurisdictions by their presence. 
There is no requirement for attendance, and there is no stigma 
attached to absence. The first gathering in 1867 was regarded 
with great suspicion by many bishops themselves, and accep- 
tances of the invitations in some cases were withheld until the 
agendum of the Conference was published. As time went on, 
the value of these gatherings was felt and more bishops at- 
tended. The prestige and authority which the Lambeth Con- 
ference has obtained in the Anglican Communion derive from 
the willingness of the majority of Anglican bishops to join in 
its deliberations. The appending, however, of the word “Lam- 
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beth” to any pronouncement merely means that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of a consultative gathering of Pan-Anglican 
bishops. It gives to a pronouncement no constitutional nor 
canonical authority. It is not an ecumenical council of the 
Church. It is not a canonical synod of the bishops of the 
Church. Its pronouncements are binding only in so far as each 
province of the Anglican Communion would ratify them ac- 
cording to the Constitutions and Canons of that province. But 
its pronouncements have great weight because they represent 
the living voice of the episcopate, and should therefore be given 
respect, esteem, and prestige.”* 


11 Cf. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, South India Schemes (London: 1930), Cap. 12, 
“The Authority of a Lambeth Conference,” esp. pp. 158-159. “‘No resolution passed 
by the Lambeth Conference can have anything more than the authority derived from 
the moral weight of its united counsellors. Its authority for any separate Church in 
the Anglican Communion must depend on the voluntary acceptance of its resolutions 
by the particular separate Church. It is, therefore, obvious that no individual can be 
justified in acting on a resolution of the Lambeth Conference unless and until that 
resolution has been accepted by the local Church of which that individual is a 
member. Any authority which the Lambeth Conference may possess is moral; it is 
not synodical or constitutional.” 


3 
THE LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL, 1888 


The Lambeth Conference of 1878 had appointed a Commit- 
tee on Home Reunion to investigate the matter of Christian 
Unity much as the American General Convention of 1880 had 
done. Both groups were responding to a movement of thought 
and interest that was beginning to become articulate in ec- | 
clesiastical circles.. This Committee on Home Reunion made 
its Report in 1888. In surveying the field, it drew especial 
attention to the Report of the American bishops in Chicago in 
1886, quoted from its report, and set forth a slightly revised 
version of the same: 


That, in the opinion of this Conference, the following Articles 
supply a basis on which approach may be, by God’s blessing, made 
towards Home Reunion: 

a. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as 
‘containing all things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule 
and ultimate standard of faith. 

b. The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol; and the Nicene 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

c. The two sacraments ordained by Christ himself—Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of Institution, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

d. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the Unity of His Church.” 


The slight changes which are made in the text of the four 
elements are for purposes of clarification. The additions to the 


wording of the first Article on the Holy Scriptures are taken 


12 The Five Lambeth Conferences, compiled by the Most Reverend Randall T. 
Davidson (London: 1920), pp. 122, 157. 
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from the oath of conformity and explain the relation of Holy 
Scripture to the formulation of Christian doctrine. The inclu- 
sion of the Apostles’ Creed in the second Article is a recogni- 
tion of the fuller scope of creedal doctrine. It was unfortunate 
that the sentence which introduced these Articles called them 
“a basis upon which approach may be . . . made” rather than 
“inherent parts of this sacred deposit.” It is this revised wording 
which has given rise to the theory in union discussions that the 
Faith and Order of the Church is exhaustively delimited by 
these four Articles. That this was not the intention of the Con- 
ference, but rather a carelessness of the authors of the Report, 
can be seen from the Encyclical Letter of the 1888 Lambeth 
Conference which accepted this report. 

After anxious discussion, we have resolved to content ourselves 
with laying down certain articles as a basis on which approach may 
be, by God’s blessing, made towards Home Reunion. These articles, 
four in number, will be found in the Appended Resolutions ... We 
lay down conditions on which such intercommunion is, in our 
opinion, and according to our conviction, possible. For, however we 
may long to embrace those now alienated from us, so that the ideal 
of the one flock under one Shepherd may be realized, we must not 
be unfaithful stewards of the great deposit entrusted to us. We 
cannot desert our position either as to faith or discipline. That con- 
cord would, in our judgment, be neither true nor desirable which 
should be produced by such surrender.1% 

The significance of this changed wording and resultant 
changed point of view was perceived and pointed out as long 
ago as 1917 by the Reverend T. A. Lacey, the great Anglican 
authority on unity matters. In comparing the text of the 1886 
Chicago Statement with the 1888 Lambeth Statement, he re- 
marked, “It is evidently not the same thing to say that certain 
things are ‘essential to the restoration of unity’ and make them 
‘a basis’ of union.””* 


13 The Five Lambeth Conferences, pp. 113-114. 


14T. A. Lacey, Unity and Schism (London: 1917), p. 218, “Appendix on Lambeth 
Quadrilateral.” 
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It is the adaptation of the 1886 Report in the American Gen- 
eral Convention by the Lambeth Conference of 1888 and the 
revision of wording which has produced what the Anglican 
Communion calls the Lambeth Quadrilateral. It might better be 
called the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. It is a statement 
of the four inherent parts of a sacred deposit of Faith and 
Order upon which the Anglican Communion is prepared to 
enter into “brotherly conference” with any authorized response 
from any Christian body. The intention of the 1888 Conference 
as the intention of the American bishops in 1886 was to set 
forth these elements of Faith and Order of the Church upon 
which all discussions must be based. Unless a Christian Com- 
munion was prepared to accept at least these articles, no dis- 
cussion could be possible. On all other elements there could be 
a difference of opinion to be resolved by “brotherly conference,” 
but on these four points there could be no division of opinion. 
The Lambeth Quadrilateral is not a declaration of the Faith 
and Order of the Church, the acceptance of which by any 
Christian body would inevitably lead to intercommunion or 
organic union. 

The radical structural deficiency of the proposals for union 
between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States was the failure to indicate that the 
Episcopal Church was committed to a Deposit of Faith and 
Order of which “four inherent parts” were essentially beyond 
question or discussion. The proposals assumed these four ele- 
ments to be the delimited Faith and Order of the Church 
which was open to interpretation. The American Episcopal 
Church allowed assumptions to be made in advance by another 
Christian body to which it could not commit itself later. 


4 
THE LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL, 1897 


The Quadrilateral of 1888 did not produce any immediate 
results nor was it put to any immediate use. The attention of 
the bishops of the Church seemed directed toward European 
Christian Communions rather than Home Reunion. At the 
Lambeth Conference of 1897, it was reported that correspon- 
dence had been opened between the Anglicans and the Eastern 
Orthodox, the Unitas Fratrum (Moravian Brotherhood), The 
Church of Sweden, and the Old Catholics of Europe in Com- 
munion with Utrecht. The Quadrilateral of 1888 was reaf- 
firmed to be the basis for all conversations.” 

15 The Five Lambeth Conferences, pp. 243-257. 
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THE LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL, 1908 


These negotiations were reported as in effect at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908. At this Conference the question was raised 
for the first time of the problem of dealing with Christian 
bodies which did not possess or claim to possess episcopal 
orders. The Presbyterians, in particular, were mentioned in 
this connection. It was pointed out that the Presbyterians held 
a doctrine of the ministry and claimed a ministerial succession. 
A most generalized and vague remark was made as to some 
method of equating the two ministries. Here we find a further 
weakening of the original Quadrilateral. The fourth article 
is no longer an element of a sacred deposit beyond question. 
It now becomes open to a possible interpretation. This led to 
a statement as to what Anglicans mean by valid orders. Here is 
foreshadowed a point of view to be formulated at the 1920 
Lambeth Conference which has confused rather than clarified 
the interpretation of article four of the Quadrilateral. 


Anglican Churchmen must contend for a valid ministry as they 
understand it and regard themselves as absolutely bound to stipu- 
late this for themselves and for any Communion of which they are 
members. But it is no part of their duty, and therefore not their 
desire, to go further and pronounce negatively upon the value in 
God’s sight of the ministry of other Communions.'® 


It is this statement which was elaborated upon in later Con- 
ferences and led in turn to the theory of supplementary ordi-— 
nations, mutual exchanges, and recommissionings of ministries. 


16 The Five Lambeth Conferences, p. 433. Cf. on this point of validity, K. E. Kirk, 
The Apostolic Ministry (London: 1946), pp. 33-46, “The Meaning of Validity.” 
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These theories have dominated recent union documents, al- 
though there is absolutely no justification for such a procedure 
in the theology of Holy Orders set forth in any Anglican 
Ordinal.” 


17 Cf. on this point, K. E. Kirk, op. cit., p. 43, and F. L. Cirlot, Apostolic Succession 
and Anglicanism (Lexington: 1946), pp. 57-83. 
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THE LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL, 1920 


From 1908 to 1920, the secular world went through the dis- 
turbance of the First World War. Men emerged from this 
conflict with a desire for co-operation among nations. The 
same period saw the beginnings of ecumenical gatherings of 
non-Roman Christians. Both of these influences had their effect, 
and the bishops of the Anglican Communion came to the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920 with a much greater zeal not 
only for pursuing but also for taking the initiative in union 
matters. The Lambeth Committee to report in 1920 was the 
largest ever appointed and consisted of forty-eight members \ 
drawn from every province of the Anglican Communion. So 
great in scope was its report dealing with Unity that the Pref- 
ace to the Report was published as An Appeal to all Christian 
People. This at once removed all of the material from a mere 
report and put it forth as a united utterance of the bishops 
present. The various foreshadowings seen in previous reports 
to Lambeth are now given the approval of the whole Confer- 
ence. 

The opening sections of this Appeal breathe a very devo- 
tional spirit of consecration and dedication to the work of 
union, and assign to the Anglican Communion a special role 
of leadership. Three theories are set forth in this Appeal which 
develop or modify to a very great degree the previous pro- 
nouncements. 

18 The Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 1920 (London: 1920), 
pp. 26-29. 
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(1) The goal is described as 


“the vision ... of a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, 
and gathering into its fellowship all ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians’ within whose visible unity all the treasure of faith and 
order ... shall be possessed in common. ... (it) would retain much 
that has long been distinctive in their methods of worship and 
service. It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion that the 
unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.’”!® 


Here we find expressed the conception of union as including 
as much as possible of all historic strands of Christendom. 
There is no specific content given to this generalized ideal at 
this point. But behind it lies the assumption that unity is the 
aggregate of diversity rather than the acceptance of principles 
of undivided unity, which was the goal set forth in “The Chi- 
cago Report of 1886.” Not only is the tenor of thought chang- 
ing in these documents, but the underlying principles have 
received a radical and revolutionary transformation. “A rich 
diversity of life and devotion that the unity of the whole fellow- 
ship may be fulfilled” is not “the principles of unity exempli- 
fied by the undivided Catholic Church during the first ages 
of its existence.” The 1886 Chicago “Report on Christian 
Unity” conceived of unity as adherence to the structural princi- 
ples of the undivided Apostolic Church which were of divine 
commission. The 1920 Lambeth Appeal conceived of unity as 
the inclusion of all principles of modern divided Christendom. 
“The Chicago Report of 1886” propounds a return to a unity 
once given and experienced. The Lambeth Appeal of 1920 
propounds the manufacturing of union out of a new-experi- 
enced diversity. 

(2) The Quadrilateral is rearranged into three divisions and 
rephrased so as to remove some of its most essential meaning. 

We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found to 
involve the whole-hearted acceptance of: 

19 The Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 1920, pp. 27-28. - 
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The Holy Scriptures as the record of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; 
and the Creed, commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed 
as the Baptismal Confession of belief; 

The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole 
fellowship in and with Christ; 

A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as pos- 
sessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the com- 
mission of Christ and the authority of the whole body.”° 


This 1920 restatement of the Quadrilateral represents a very 
great theological deterioration. The opening statement is an 
equation of the articles of the Quadrilateral with the Faith and 
Order of the Church. What had been “inherent parts” of a 
“sacred deposit” in 1886 became “a basis on which approach 
may be... made towards Home Reunion” in 1888, and now 
becomes merely “the whole-hearted acceptance” to produce 
“visible unity.” Now is expressed what had been dangerously 
implicit in some of the previous rephrasings—the theory that 
Christian unity will follow upon the mere acceptance of these 
elements. In 1886, the articles had been the minimum without 
which union could not be discussed; now they have become 
the maximum demanded of any Communion. 

The articles themselves have been perilously rephrased and 
reworded so that in many instances they mean nothing, or at 
best admit of such diversity of interpretation as to amount to 
nothing. The grouping of the Holy Scriptures and the Creeds 
in one statement minimizes the scope of the doctrinal content 
of Christianity. The description of the sacraments omits any 
reference to the form and matter which had been previously 
given, and the statement “as expressing for all the corporate 
life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ” is so extremely 
vague that it could encompass within itself almost any degree 


20 The Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 1920, p. 28. 
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of sacramental theology. Even Zwinglianism could find a happy 
home in this description. The final article on the ministry leaves 
out entirely any specific reference to the Episcopate. The phrase 
“Historic Episcopate” in the 1886 and 1888 Quadrilateral was 
open to certain objection and interpretation of meaning. But 
now the complete removal of the phrase opens the door to the 
possible abandonment of any traditional, historic, and apostolic 
ministry. It makes possible tempting and speculative sugges- 
tions for ways of equating episcopal and non-episcopal minis- 
tries into something novel, but certainly not apostolic. 

The Report then continues with the question: “May we not 
reasonably claim that the Episcopate is the one means of pro- 
viding such a ministry?” The very posing of the Episcopate 
as a question takes from it that certainty which all Anglican 
formularies and Ordinals attach to it. “May we not reasonably 
claim” is hardly the same as “It is evident to all men. . . that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of Minis- 
ters in Christ’s Church .. .” 

(3) The assertion is made that since all ministries whether 
episcopal or non-episcopal “have been manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace” some 
method can be devised for mutual exchange of ministries. Here 
is finally stated that theory of mutual recommissionings of each 
ministry by the other which has been so much used in recent 
Anglican union schemes of the 1930’s and 1940’s in the United 
States, Canada, and South India. 

The Lambeth Appeal of 1920 has definitely changed the goal 
of Christian Unity from a return to the principles of the un- 
divided Church of the apostolic ages to an inclusion of all 
strands of divided Christendom; has made the basis of union a 
program of four elements divorced from any larger body of 
Faith and Order; has reduced the sacramental system to a sym- 
bolism of fellowship; and has opened the way to the abandon- 
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ment of the Episcopate as an essential of the ministerial office. 
There can be no doubt that the untheological basis of subse- 
quent union schemes finds its origin in the untheological basis 


of the 1920 Appeal to All Christian People. 
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THE LAMBETH QUADRILATERAL, 1930 


At the 1930 Lambeth Conference, the Committee on Reunion 
repeated much of the Appeal to all Christian People. Following 
a survey of reunion efforts, it reaffirmed the Quadrilateral. 


Previous Lambeth Conferences have approved, as the Anglican 
basis for negotiations with a view to reunion the four points some- 
times referred to as the Lambeth Quadrilateral: the Scriptures; the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Communion; and the Historic Episcopate.?1 


Some of the vagueness of the statements of the 1920 Confer- 
ence on a ministry universally acknowledged by the Church 
was removed and corrected. The principle is clearly asserted 
that by the Historic Episcopate is meant the Episcopate as it 
emerged in history without any speculations as to the mode of 
historic origin and without any insistence upon any external or 
constitutional form which the Episcopate may have assumed at 
any particular moment in history. 


The Historic Episcopate as we understand it goes behind the 
perversions of history to the original conception of the Apostolic 
Ministry. . . . It is characterized by succession in two forms: the 
succession in office and the succession in consecration. . . . When, 
therefore, we say that we must insist on the Historic Episcopate but 
not upon any theory or interpretation of it, we are not to be under- 
stood as insisting on the office apart from the functions. What we 
uphold is the Episcopate, maintained in successive generations by 
continuity of succession and consecration, as it has been throughout 
the history of the Church from the earliest times, and discharging 
those functions which from the earliest times it has discharged.?? 


21 The Lambeth Conference 1930 (London: 1930), p. 114. 
22 The Lambeth Conference 1930, p. 115. 
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Later in the same report this definition is somewhat confused 
by another utterance which gives more weight to the clause, 
“Historic Episcopate, but not upon any theory or interpretation 
of it.” Here it would seem as if the Conference really intended . 
that a ministry without a meaning could be acceptable to ~ 
Anglicans in a union scheme. 


But while we thus stand for the Historic Episcopate as a necessary 
element in any union in which the Anglican Communion can take 
part ... we do not require of others acceptance of those reasons, ° 
or of any one particular theory or interpretation of the Episcopate 
as a condition of union. We recognize as fully the gifts of the one 
Spirit entrusted to those others, and their equal responsibility to 
maintain their several trusts; and we are content to believe that 
the acceptance of the Episcopate itself, in its continuity of succes- 
sion and consecration, and in the discharge of its historic functions, 
will bring to the united Church those gifts of Grace which, as we 
believe, the Providence of God has associated with it.?8 


These two paragraphs placed side by side are utterly incon- 
sistent, and reveal no clear theological or historical point of 
view about the Episcopate./It is just this failure to require a 
theology of Episcopacy which would hinder the discharge of 
those historic functions which are the manifestation of the con- 
tinuity and unity of the Church. 

Either the Anglican Communion has a theology of the Epis- 
copate and clings to this institution for that reason; or it has 
no theology of the Episcopate and therefore has no right to 
insist upon it. The Anglican Ordinals and Canons on Ordina- 
tion make it quite clear that it has a theological reason for its 
retention of this ministry. If it has, then it must insist upon its 
theory and interpretation of it. The framers of the 1920 and 1930 
Lambeth Reports were so influenced by the scholarship of the 
day which questioned the historic origin of the Episcopate 1 in 
the Apostolic Church that they hesitated to insist that the 


28 Ihid., p. 119. 
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theology of the Ordinal was a necessary part of the Quadri- 
lateral. They had become so confused by the apparent con- 
clusions of historical scholarship that they became hesitant 
about the doctrine of their own Communion. This phrase which 
came out of a crisis of scholarship—“The Historic Episcopate 
but no theory or interpretation of it’—has run its course in 
union schemes, and it is hoped that the revaluation of that 
scholarship will influence the public utterances of our councils 
of bishops and ecclesiastical synods. 


8 


THE CHICAGO AND LAMBETH 
QUADRILATERALS CONTRASTED 


At the present state, the Quadrilateral has gone through three 
stages of development: the original 1886 Chicago Report, mak- 
ing it the chief element of an organic Faith and Order of the 
Church which was not defined; the second 1888 Lambeth state- ' 
ment which tended to make it a four-point program for union; ' 
the 1920 and 1930 rewordings which intensified this tendency 
and removed it more and more from the context of a Body 
of Faith and Order. The reports in which the Quadrilateral is 
set, especially those of 1920 and 1930, add interpretations on 
the nature of the ministry which have further confused the 
issue, and opened the way to great uncertainty as to the posi- 
tion of the Church in this matter/Just what “the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral” would be at the present moment, using the texts 
of the Lambeth Reports for sources, is a matter of great debate. 
Books about Christian Union and discussions of union schemes \, 
assume that the “Quadrilateral” is a definitely defined and 
clearly articulated entity, which has been accorded a universal 
canonical acceptance throughout the provinces of the Anglican 
Communion. The history of this pronouncement as revealed in 
the successive Lambeth Reports gives no authority to either of 
these assumptions, It is not a clearly defined and definitely artic- 
ulated entity. It has been rephrased, reworded, reinterpreted, 
and glossed to the point of utter confusion. It has no canonical _ 
acceptance in the provinces of the Anglican Communion. The 
American Church alone has promulgated a Quadrilateral in its 
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General Convention of 1886, and legally the American Church 
should be bound by the 1886 statement and by that only. Any 
union scheme in the American Church must be constructed 
upon the 1886 “Report on Christian Unity,” and all negotia- 
tions with other Christian bodies should be conducted in the 
light of that Report. 

This much must be insisted upon. The Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral is mot a four-point scheme of union. It is an assertion 
that in the whole Body of the as-yet-undefined Faith and Order, 
there are at least four inherent elements without which no kind 
of union could even be contemplated. 

A statement of the Faith and Order of the Church involving 
matters of union must include a fuller definition and delimita- 
tion of the whole Body of the Faith and Order of the Church 
of which these four elements are organic portions, and must 
indicate what is implied and required by the acceptance of 


them. 
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Appendix 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CHRISTIAN UNITY OF THE 
AMERICAN HOUSE OF BISHOPS, 1886 


(The Journal of Convention, 1886, pp. 79-80) 


The Committee to whom were referred sundry memorials 
addressed to the Bishops in Council and to the House of 
Bishops, praying that some plan may be devised which, in a 
practical way, will promote the restoration of Christian unity, 
all which memorials emanated from certain of the clergy and 
of the laity of the Church, the former numbering about one 
thousand, and the latter nearly two thousand, beg to report 
that they have given to the same the full and earnest considera- 
tion which the gravity of the subject and the fervent prayer 
of the petitioners demanded. The conclusions of your Com- 
mittee are set forth in the following preamble and declarations: 

Wuereas, In the year 1853, in response to a Memorial signed 
by many Presbyters of this Church, praying that steps might 
be taken to heal the unhappy division of Christendom, and to 
more fully develop the Catholic idea of the Church of Christ, 
the Bishops of this Church in Council assembled did appoint a 
Commission of Bishops empowered to confer with the several 
Christian Bodies in our land who were desirous of promoting 
godly union and concord among all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth; 
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Anp Wuereas, This Commission, in conformity with the 
terms of its appointment, did formally set forth and advocate 
sundry suggestions and recommendations intended to accom- 
plish the great end in view; 

Anp Wuereas, In the year 1880, the Bishops of the Ameri- 
can Church, assembled in Council, moved by the appeals from 
Christians in foreign countries who were struggling to free 
themselves from the usurpations of the Bishop of Rome, set 
forth a declaration to the effect that, in virtue of the solidarity 
of the Catholic Episcopate, in which we have part, it was the 
right and duty of the Episcopates of all National Churches 
holding the primitive Faith and Order, and of the several 
Bishops of the same, to protect in the holding of that Faith, 
and the recovering of that Order, those who have been wrong- 
fully deprived of both; and this without demanding a rigid 
uniformity, or the sacrifice of the national traditions of worship 
and discipline, or of their rightful autonomy; 

Anp Wuereas, Many of the faithful in Christ Jesus among 
us are praying with renewed and increasing earnestness that 
some measures may be adopted at this time for the re-union of 
the sundered parts of Christendom: 

Now THEREFORE, in pursuance of the action taken, in 1853, 
for the healing of the divisions among Christians in our own 
land, and in 1880 for the protection and encouragement of 
those who had withdrawn from the Roman Obedience, we, 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, in Council assembled as Bishops in the 
Church of God, do hereby solemnly declare to all whom it may 
concern, and especially to our fellow-Christians of the different 
Communions in this land, who, in their several spheres, have 
contended for the religion of Christ: 

1. Our earnest desire that the Saviour’s prayer, “That we all 
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may be one,” may, in its deepest and truest sense, be speedily 
fulfilled; 

2. That we believe that all who have been duly baptized with 
water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, are members of the Holy Catholic Church; 

3. That in all things of human ordering or human choice, 
relating to modes of worship and discipline, or to traditional 
customs, this Church is ready in the spirit of love and humility 
to forego all preferences of her own; 

4. That this Church does not seek to absorb other Com- 
munions, but rather, co-operating with them on the basis of a 
common Faith and Order, to discountenance schism, to heal 
the wounds of the Body of Christ, and to promote the charity 
which is the chief of Christian graces and the visible mani- 
festation of Christ to the world; | 

But FurTHermore, we do hereby affirm that the Christian 
unity now so earnestly desired by the memorialists can be 
restored only by the return of all Christian Communions to 
the principles of unity exemplified by the undivided Catholic ° 
Church during the first ages of its existence; which principles 
we believe to be the substantial deposit of Christian Faith and 
Order committed by Christ and his Apostles to the Church 
unto the end of the world, and therefore incapable of com- 
promise or surrender by those who have been ordained to be 
its stewards and trustees for the common and equal benefit of 
all men. 

As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and therefore as 
essential to the restoration of unity among the divided branches 
of Christendom, we account the following, to wit: 

1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as 
the revealed Word of God. 

2. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Chris- 
tian Faith, 
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3. The two Sacraments—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord 
—ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institu- 
tion and of the elements ordained by Him. 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of His Church. 

FurTHERMOoRE, Deeply grieved by the sad divisions which 
affect the Christian Church in our own land, we hereby declare 
our desire and readiness, so soon as there shall be any author- 
_ ized response to this Declaration, to enter into brotherly con- 
ference with all or any Christian Bodies seeking the restoration 
of the organic unity of the Church, with a view to the earnest 
study of the conditions under which so priceless a blessing 
might happily be brought to pass. 

A. N. Lrrrieyoun 

G. T. BEDELL 

M. A. De Wore Howe 
SAMUEL S. Harris 

J. N. GALLEHER 


PART II 


ANGLICAN FORMULARIES: 
THE SOURCE OF THE FAITH AND ORDER 
OF THE CHURCH 
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I 
CONTINUITY OF DOCTRINE 


The sources for any statement of the Faith and Order of the 
Anglican Communion must be determined before any such 
statement can be drawn up. These two sources are clearly 
stated in the formularies of the Anglican Communion itself. 
The first is the Catholic faith of the historic Church as repre- 
sented in a continuous and unbroken tradition up to the inde- 
pendence of the Church of England in the sixteenth century. 
This Faith and Order is presupposed in all official Anglican 
formularies. In some respects, it has been revised and clarified 
but, except in those instances, it is assumed to continue with 
full effect in Anglicanism. 

The second is the explicit statement of Faith and Order set 
forth in the official formularies of the Anglican Communion 
itself. The Anglican Communion is bound by direct legal 
and canonical commitments to a Faith and Order declared ex- 
plicitly in its official written formularies, and to a larger body 
of Faith and Order of the historic Catholic Church which is 
presupposed and assumed implicitly by these formularies them- 
selves. The Faith and Order of the Church can be defined only 
on the basis of these official statements.’ The individual opinions 
of theologians or bishops, the isolated statements of diocesan 
synods, the pronouncements of groups and parties within the 

11t is the Faith and Order of the Church, not the faith and order in the Church, 
with which we are concerned. This treatise has an aim different from that of the 
Report of Commission on Doctrine in the Church of England (London: 1939) and 
a more recent brief treatise, Leonard Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Church as Held 


and Taught in the Church of England (Oxford: 1946). We are concerned only 
with declared dogma, not the limits of tolerated doctrines. 
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Church, are not the sources of Anglican Faith and Order. It 
can only be drawn from what the Church itself as a whole 
has declared and accepted.” There has never been an occasion 
in Anglican history, until recent years, in which any matter 
touching upon the Faith and Order of the Church was not 
defined and declared in terms of these sources. There are no 
theological or historical reasons of sufficient weight or merit to 
require any change in method at the present time. 


It is interesting in this connection to quote the judgment passed by the President 
of the Court of Review (The Right Reverend John Gardiner Murray) at the trial of 
the Right Reverend William Montgomery Brown. The defendant, being tried for 
heresy, attempted to have the doctrine of the Church defined by a series of witnesses 
as to the doctrines held in the Church. The plea was refused on the grounds that the 
doctrine of the Church was sufficiently defined by official formularies and could never 
be arrived at by the testimony of individual witnesses. 

“This court is a canonical court, charged with the duty of ascertaining whether a 
bishop charged with holding and teaching publicly or privately and advisedly doctrine 
contrary to that held by this Church, is guilty or not guilty. What the doctrine of the 
Church is in any particular, and whether the utterance of the defendant contravenes 
it, is not to be determined by the opinions of witnesses. The duty to make that 
determination has been canonically imposed upon this Court for this trial and they 
cannot avoid it. 

“The doctrine of this church is fixed by the whole Church, acting in its corporate 
capacity, and not by the individual opinions or interpretations placed upon any 
documents supposed to contain the Church’s doctrine, by any bishop, priest or deacon 
speaking individually. The court must ascertain as a matter of law what the Church’s 
doctrine is, and must take judicial notice of the same. The Church’s doctrine is not 
to be ascertained by the evidence of witnesses. The Court’s judgment may be 
enlightened by arguments of counsel and their reference to such documents or pro- 
nouncements as they may believe express the Church’s doctrine, and great liberty 
should be permitted by counsel in the citation of such authorities. 

“The question has been asked by counsel as to where the doctrine of the Church 
is to be found. In reply the Court expresses its opinion.that such doctrine is to be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer as adopted and established by the Constitution 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. It is perhaps 
superfluous to state that the most important formularies of doctrine are the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds. It is a matter of common knowledge that the doctrine of the 
Church is not formulated in the Holy Scriptures, but is in all cases to be supported 
by the Holy Scriptures as interpreted by the Church in its corporate capacity.” 
Transcript of the record of the trial of the Right Reverend William Montgomery 
Brown in the Court of Review, page 133, May 29, 1924. [I am indebted for this 


transcript to the Reverend Vivan A. Peterson, Clerk of the Court of Review at that 
time. Ed.] 
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The Anglican Communion is officially committed to the 
historic Catholic Faith of Christendom by its official pronounce- 
ments. This principle was first set forth in Canon 6, “On 
Preachers,” of the Canons of 1571. 


But especially shall they see to it that they teach nothing in the 
way of a sermon, which they would have religiously held and 
believed by the people, save what is agreeable to the teaching of the 
Old or New Testament, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
Bishops have collected from this selfsame doctrine.® 


Since these Canons of 1571 did not receive the Royal Assent, 
they have no legal force and remain merely a statement of prin- 
ciple. The principle, however, was clearly established by law in 
Canon 3 of the Canons of 1603. 


Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the Church of England, by 
law established under the King’s Majesty, is not a true and apos- 
tolical Church, teaching and maintaining the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles: let him be excommunicated ipso facto .. .4 


This principle is expanded more fully to show the adherence to 
the ancient faith of the Church in Canon 30 of the same code. 


... So far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to 
forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
or any such like Churches, in all things which they held and prac- 
tised, that, as the apology of the Church of England confesseth, it 
doth with reverence retain those ceremonies, which do neither en- 
damage the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober men; 
and only departed from them in those particular points, wherein 


3 Quoted in full in Documents Illustrative of English Church History compiled by 
H. Gee and W. J. Hardy (London: 1921), p. 476. 

#Canon 3 of the “Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1603” as printed in 
J. H. Blunt, The Book of Church Law (London: 1890), p. 374. It is of importance 
to note that the Proposed Revision of the Canons of 1603 prepared by the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Canon Law retains this statement in Proposed Canon 1: “The Church 
of England, established according to the laws of this realm under the King’s Majesty, 
belongs to the true and apostolical Church of Christ; and, as our duty to the said 
Church of England requires, we do constitute and ordain that no member thereof 
shall be at liberty to maintain or hold the contrary.” The Canon Law of the Church 
of England (London: 1947), p. 106. 
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they were fallen both from themselves in their ancient integrity, 
and from the apostolical churches, which were their first founders.° 


The Preface to the English Book of Common Prayer makes this 


same profession of loyalty to “. . . the established doctrine, or 


laudable practice of the Church of England, or indeed of the 
whole Catholick Church of Christ . . .” The distinction be- 
tween loyalty to the ancient faith of the Church and power to 


revise when it is fallen from primitive purity is set forth in 
Articles XX and XXXIV of The Articles of Religion. 


The Church hath power to decree Rites and Ceremonies, and 
authority in Controversies of Faith: and yet it is not lawful for the 
Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word writ- 
tenes” 


and, 


Every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish, Ceremonies or Rites of the Church, ordained 
only by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying.’ 


It is clearly evident that in matters of doctrine or Faith the 
Anglican Church professes its acceptance of the historic faith 
of the Church, and regards itself as bound by it except where it 
has been specifically and explicitly revised by the authority of 
the Anglican Church itself. The liturgical changes and doc- 
trinal restatements in the Prayer Book of 1549, the Ordinal of 


> Canon 30 of the “Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1603” in J. H. Blunt, 
op. cit., p. 384. This is retained in the proposed Revision of the Canons of 1603 in 
Proposed Canon 5. “The doctrine of the Church of England is grounded in the Holy 
Scriptures and in the teachings of the ancient Fathers and Councils of the Church, and 
is particularly contained in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Ordinal.” The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., p. 107. 

6 The Articles of Religion, XX, Of the Authority of the Church. The importance 
and specific aim of the first sentence of this article has been clearly set forth in E.C.S. 
Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England (London: 1902), pp. 
511-514. 

7 The Articles of Religion, XXXIV, Of the Traditions of the Church. The clear 
connection between this sentence of Article XXXIV with the first sentence of 
Article XX is shown in E.C.S. Gibson, op. cit., pp. 514-515, 523-524. 
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1550, the Prayer Book of 1552,° the Elizabethan Prayer Book 
of 1559, The Articles of Religion of 1563, and the Restora- 
tion Prayer Book of 1662, would indicate the nature and scope 
of these explicit revisions of medieval corruptions of the his- 
toric Catholic Faith. 


8 The Prayer Book of 1552 is cited merely to complete the list of Anglican docu- 
_ ments. It was in use only from November 1, 1552 to December 20, 1553, and its 
legality as a formulary of the Church is questioned. Cf. F. Procter and W. F. Frere, 
A New History of The Book of Common Prayer (London: 1941), pp. 80-85, and 
Dom Gregory Dix, OSB, The Shape of the Liturgy (London: 1945), p. 681. 


2 
CONTINUITY OF CANON LAW 


The same principles of continuity and revision have con- 
ditioned the development of Anglican Canon Law. The Canon 
Law of the Church is the embodiment in positive disciplinary 
form of the doctrine of the Church regarding salvation. Canon 
law is not a set of rules for Church government, but-is the 
effecting in disciplinary action of the way of salvation required 
by the doctrines of the faith. The ancient canon law of the 
Western Church is part of the heritage of the Anglican Com- 
munion except in so far as it has been revised or changed to 
fit new and local circumstances.” It is an additional proof and 
indication of the adherence of Anglicanism to the unbroken 
Catholic Faith and Order of the ages. 

It has been mistakenly assumed by many that the repudiation 
of papalism by the Church of England in 1534 involved a re- 
jection of the pre-Reformation canon law of the Western 
Church. So dominant has been this misconception that most 
members of the laity and many members of the Anglican 
clergy labor under the delusion that Anglicanism has no corpus 
of canon law to which it is bound. But for either of these 
assumptions, there is not the slightest justification. In 1534 the 
Act for the Submission of the Clergy and Restraint of Appeals 


® The best treatise on the history of Anglican Canon Law is the Introduction to 
the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Canon Law, published as The Canon 
Law of the Church of England (London: 1947). Most of the documentation of this 
section has been taken from that treatise since almost all of the other works on English 
Canon Law are out of print and usually inaccessible. Two standard works of this 
nature are: J. H. Blunt, The Book of Church Law (London: 1890), and Sir Robert 
Phillimore, The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England, 2 vols. (London: 1873). 
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(25 Henry VIII, c. 19),'° which broke the legal tie between 
the Church of England and the Bishop of Rome, provided for 
the appointment of a commission of thirty-two members to 
sort out the ancient canons of the Church. They were author- 
ized to abolish those which were no longer necessary, retain 
those which were of value, but they received no authority to 
draw up any new canons. The clergy agreed not to “enact, 
promulge, or execute such canons, constitutions, or ordinances 
provincial, by whatsoever name or names they may be called, 
in their convocations in time coming (which always shall be 
assembled by authority of the king’s writ), unless the same 
clergy may have the king’s most royal assent and license to 
make, promulge, and execute such canons, constitutions, and 
ordinances, provincial or synodal, . . .” But this Act included 
a provision for the review of Canon Law and its ultimate re- 
vision, and definitely stated that the old canon law was to con- 
tinue in effect except in such degree as was no longer applicable 
to the new legal situation in England. 


Provided also, that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and 
synodals provincial being already made, which be not contrariant or 
repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to 
the damage or hurt of the king’s prerogative royal, shall more still 
be used and executed as they were afore the making of this act, till 
such time as they be viewed, searched, or otherwise ordered and 
determined by the said two-and-thirty persons . . .11 


No action was taken under this statute nor under a similar 
Act passed the next year (26 Henry VIII, c.15). The plan was 
set forth in 1550 under Edward VI (3 and 4 Edward VI, c.11) 
with no better results. These statutes were obviously not con- 
tinued under Queen Mary, but were revived by Elizabeth 
(x Elizabeth, c.1, s.2). Acting under this final statute, a code 

10 Quoted in H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church 


History (London: 1921), pp. 195-200. 
11 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 200. 
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of revised canons drawn up originally by Archbishop Cranmer 
and revised by Archbishop Parker was published in 1571 as 
the Reformatic Legum Ecclesiasticarum. Since this code did not 
receive the Royal Assent, it remained a dead force. Thus the 
situation in canon law meant the continuance of all pre- 
Reformation canon law with merely those exceptions effected 
by statutory enactments touching upon the Royal Prerogative. 
The failure of the new code of 1571 to receive the authority of 
either Parliament or of the Convocations meant the continuance of 
the Canon Law under the limitations specified in the Act for the 
Submission of the Clergy as part of the customary law of the realm, 
a customary law to which this Act had given statutory confirma- 
tion. The effect of the Tudor legislation was to leave the Church in 
possession of its traditional jurisprudence and the legislation of the 
medieval popes as the basis of its law.}? 
All of the general Western pre-Reformation canon law known 
as the Corpus Juris Canonici, as well as the domestic canon 
law of England contained in such works as William Lynwode’s 
Provinciale, and the legatine and provincial constitutions, con- 
tinued in force in England. This fact has been recognized in 
English courts of law, and certain specific cases as those of 
Pullen v. Clewer in 1684;’* Kemp v. Wickes in 1809; and 
Free v. Burgoyne in 1830” established this fact beyond ques- 
tion. The practice of English courts of law is reinforced by the 
continuous testimony of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
English canonists of whom Sir Henry Spelman and Bishop 
Stillingfleet are outstanding."® The Corpus Juris Canonici was 


12 The Canon Law of the Church of England, pp. 46-47. 

18 Pyllen v. Clewer, 1 Haggard, Ecclesiastical Reports, Appendix B, p. 5. 

14 Kemp v. Wickes, 3 Phillimore 264, at p. 276. 

15 Free v. Burgoyne, 2 Haggard, Ecclesiastical Reports, 662. 

16 Sir Henry Spelman, De Sepultura, p. 179. “The canon law as adopted here—the 
national and provincial councils—all these together, as they have been heretofore in 
use, and are not repugnant to the laws and religion of the kingdom, or repealed by 
the Statutes of Henry VIII, or of later times against papal usurpation, are still in 
force, as I conceive.” Cited in Murray Hoffman, A Treatise on the Law of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States (New York: 1850), p. 58. 
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regarded as binding except insofar as it had been explicitly re- 
vised. The corpus had been given common acceptance in the 
realm, and the repudiation of papal authority did not involve 
the rejection of canon law promulgated by papel decree. For the 
law itself had many sources other than papal decrees, and had 
become the customary canon law of the land.“ As the Church 
of England was careful to maintain the essentials of doctrinal 
belief of the ancient Catholic Faith, so it maintained its com- 
plete continuity with the disciplinary enactments of the faith 
and order of the Church as formulated through the ages in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

In addition to this inherited pre-Reformation law, the Church 
of England in its synods has provided specific canons for its 
own governmental arrangements. The right of the clergy to 
enact them under the Royal Assent was provided in the Act 
for the Submission of the Clergy (25 Henry VIII, c.19,s.2)."* 
In 1603/4, a Committee working under Richard Bancroft, 
Bishop of London, and consisting of three ecclesiastical lawyers, 
Sir Thomas Ridley, John Cowell, and Sir Edward Stanhope, 
codified the various Edwardian and Elizabethan canons, in- 
junctions, and orders into a coherent system.’® This code con- 
tained, in addition to these statutes, many elements drawn from 


Bishop Stillingfleet, Duties and Rights of Parochial Clergy, p. 48: “By the old 
provincial constitutions, which are still in force so far as they are not repugnant to 
the laws of the land, those who have the smallest cures are called pastors . . . Our 
authority herein is not derived from any modern constitutions or canons of the 
Church (although due regard ought to be paid to them), but from the ancient 
ecclesiastical common law in this realm, which still continues in force. There is a 
common law ecclesiastical, which although in many things it may be the same as the 
canon law which is read in the books, yet it hath not its force from any papal or 
legatine constitutions, but from the acceptance and practice of it in our Church,” 
Cited in Murray Hoffman, op. cit., p. 54. and in E. A. White, American Church Law 
(New York: 1898), p. 39. 

17 The Canon Law of the Church of England, p. 48. 

18 Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 196. 

19 The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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the ancient English Canon Law and collections of canons.” 
The code was passed by the Convocation of Canterbury on 
June 25, 1604 and confirmed by Letters Patent from James I 
on September 6th. It was passed by the Convocation of York 
in 1605. These canons, one hundred and forty-one 1 in number, 
have been amended and revised in certain details by later 
legislation.” They make no attempt to be a complete code of 
Canon Law, but merely provide such legislation as was neces- 
sary to regulate certain areas of ecclesiastical life. The binding 
authority of these canons has been sometimes questioned.” 
But it seems clear from the best analysis of this matter that they 
are binding upon the clergy in “both spiritual and temporal 
matters so far as they declare the ancient usage and law of the 
Church of England.” They are binding upon the laity as far 
as they do declare such ancient usage and law of the 
Church of England . . . “But, so far as they do not declare 
such ancient usage and law, they are not binding upon the 
laity.”** Except for the slight changes in the code of 1603, the 
English Convocations have never passed a general revision of 
the canons.” A Commission of the Convocations was ap- 
pointed in 1866 to do this and presented its report in 1873, but 

20 Tbid., p. 73. 

21 Ibid., p. 73. Here is given a detailed statement. 

22 Ibid., pp. 76-78. A balanced analysis of the famous Lord Hardwicke judgment 
in the case of Middleton ¥. Crofts (1736) and its implications is given here. 

23 Ibid., p. 77. 

24 Ibid., p. 77. 

25 A question might be raised as to the so-called Canons of 1640. These were 
enacted by the Convocations under royal license and confirmed by Letters Patent. 
But since Convocation continued after the dissolution of Parliament, their authority 
is questionable. “In any case, the canons were promptly condemned by the Long 
Parliament, chiefly on account of their contents; and the Act of 1661, 13. Car. II, 
stat. I,c.12, which restored the Ecclesiastical Law, provided that nothing therein 
contained should confirm them. They have never been treated as binding in the 
courts; Sir H. Jenner Fust sitting in the Court of Arches observed in the case of 


Cooper v. Dodd (1850) that these canons ‘never had any binding authority in these 
courts.’ ”’ The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., p. 75. 
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no action was taken.”® It was not until 1939 that the Convoca- 
tions reappointed the Commission which has just recently pre- 
sented its final report. Since the enactment of the Canons of 
1603, the only other source of English Ecclesiastical Law has 
been the Parliamentary Statutes touching upon Church affairs. 
Today English Canon Law is a mixture of these many 
sources. 
The papal and domestic canon law, the Canons of 1603, the 
ecclesiastical common law, the relevant parts of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, and parliamentary statutes all combined to make up what 


was known as the Ecclesiastical Law, the name given since the 
Reformation to the law administered in the ecclesiastical courts.?7 


The question as to which portions of the ancient canon law 
have been revised by statutory action or abrogated by desuetude 
is a matter requiring legal study and analysis, but these re- 
sults have no special bearing upon the present study.” 

This body of canon law binding upon the Church of England 
has carried over into the autocephalous provinces of the An- 
glican Communion and, except where it has been explicitly 
revised, is still in force. A study of the continuity of The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
reveals the fact most clearly, while the same process in the 
other provinces is evidently set forth in their legal formularies. 

The negotiations between the clergy of the American Church 
and the English Archbishops at the time of the obtaining of 
the episcopate stress the maintenance of discipline as well as 
doctrine, and mean by this word the canon law of the Church.” 
It was the maintenance of the same ecclesiastical law which had 
been in use in the colonies up to the time of the revolution. 


26 The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., p. 87. 

* Thid.; pe 51: 

28 Ibid., pp. 65-68. 

29. A. White, American Church Law (New York: 1898), pp. 93-102. The various 
suits in civil courts in which judicial judgments interpreting the word discipline as 
identical with Church Law are listed, op. cit., p. 93. 
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We have then all the noble statutes of Henry, Edward, and Eliza- 
beth, the injunctions of the two latter in 1547 and 1559—the Synod 
of Archbishop Parker, 1571, the Articuli pro Cleri of 1584—the 
Capitula of London, 1597, and the canons of 1603, to make up, 
together with all previous institutions not superseded, the English 
canonical law as it then existed . . . This, then, formed the great 
body of the English ecclesiastical law when the Church was planted 
in this country; and this constituted the body of the law of the 
Church in the colonies.?° 


This corpus continued in the establishment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America with such 
changes as the independence of the nation necessitated. Judge 
Murray Hoffman summarizes this point: 


1. The English canon law governs, unless it is inconsistent with, 
or superseded by, a positive institution of our own. 

2. Unless it is at variance with any civil law or doctirne of the State, 
either recognized by the Church, or not opposed to her principles. 

3. Unless it is inconsistent with, or inapplicable to that position in 
which the Church in these States is placed.*+ 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
has consistently stated the complete identity of the American 
Church with the Church of England, and the acceptance of 
the same body of law. The General Convention of 1814 stated: 


. “the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America” is the same body heretofore known in these States by the 
name of “the Church of England”; the change of name, although 
not of religious principle in doctrine, or in worship, or in discipline, 


80 Murray Hoffman, A Treatise on the Law of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States (New York: 1850), pp. 61-63. This opinion is sustained by E. A. 
White, op. cit., pp. 40-50. Cf. especially, zb7d., p. 42. “. . . that the Ecclesiastical Law 
of England was the Law of the Church in the Colonies up to the time of their separa- 
tion from the mother country in 1775.” 

31 Murray Hoffman, op. cit., p. 64. Cf. also E. A. White, op. cit., pp. 64-111, and 
especially zbid., p. 86. “. . . that the English Ecclesiastical Law continued to be the 
law of the American Church after 1789, and remains a part of Law of the Church 
to-day, so far as it is applicable, and not superseded by enactments of our own.” 
This opinion is further sustained in more modern times by the former eminent 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Connecticut. Cf. Origen Seymour, “‘The Canons of the 
Church” in The Living Church, September 1 and September 8, 1934. 
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being induced by a characteristic of the Church of England, sup- 
posing the independence of the Christian Churches, under the dif- 
ferent sovereignties, to which respectively, their allegiance in civil 
concerns belongs. But that when the severance alluded to took place, 
and ever since, this Church conceives of herself as professing and 
acting on the principles of the Church of England, is evident from 
the organization of our Conventions, and from their subsequent 
proceedings, as recorded in the Journals . . .2? 


Again in 1871 when the question of ritualism was under dis- 
cussion, the General Convention stated that one of the sources 
of law for the Church was: 


The Canons of the Church of England, in use in the American 
Provinces before the year 1789, and not subsequently superseded, 


altered, or repealed by legislation, General or Diocesan, of this 
Church.*3 


The actions of the Church, supported by the opinions of 
canonists, have always been upheld in the civil courts of law 
in the United States, and the right of appeal in cases of dis- 
pute to the Canon Law of the Church of England is clearly 
established. In Lynd v. Menzies et al. (33 N.J.L. Rep; 4 Vroom, 
162), the Supreme Court of New Jersey ruled: \ 


The English Ecclesiastical Law, although somewhat modified by 
new circumstances and by American usages and statutes, constitutes 
the substantial basis of the law controlling the affairs of this par- 
ticular Church.?# 


This opinion was upheld by Livingston v. Rector et al. (45 
N.J.L. Rep. 16 Vroom, 230); Jennings v. Scarborough (56 
N.J.L. Rep., 27 Vroom, 4or); and Batterson e¢ al. v. Thompson 
et al. (8 Phil. Rep. 251).*° The decision has never been over- 
ruled, and the assumption has decided cases in many other 

82 Cited in E. A. White, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 


83 Cited in Murray Hoffman, The Ritual Law of the Church (New York: 1872), 


p. 348. 
34 Cited in E. A. White, op. cit., p. 109. 
35 Cited, zbid., pp. 109-110. 
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states.°* The Canon Law of the American Church is no more 
limited to the particular Constitution and Canons of this body 
than is the Canon Law of the Church of England limited to 
the Canons of 1603. 

The Constitutions and Canons of the autocephalous provinces 
of the Anglican Communion presuppose and assume a much 
larger corpus of canon law than is specifically set forth. This 
corpus is binding and of forceful appeal except insofar as it has 
been explicitly changed or abrogated by constitutional synodical 
action. All doctrines touching upon the Faith and Order of the 
Church which have been promulgated in Canon Law are 
legally binding upon the provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion. The appeal to the canon law of the Church, as con- 
tained in its particular legal formularies and in the corpus of 
ecclesiastical law from which these derive, is an appeal to which 
all provinces of the Anglican Communion are bound. They can- 
not disengage themselves from it except by such constitutional 
actions as would remove them from the fellowship of the An- 
glican Communion. 

The application of this conclusion to South India is obvious 
and apparent. The terms of union between the Anglican dio- 
ceses of Tinnevelly, Travancore, Madras, and Dornakal and the 
United Church of South India involve a repudiation of the 
doctrine of the Sacred Ministry set forth in the Constitution 
and Canons of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. To 
repudiate that doctrine means to reject the terms of union 
holding these four dioceses in a province of the Anglican Com- 
munion. These dioceses have forfeited their constitutional 
membership within both the Church of India, Burma, and — 
Ceylon, and the Anglican Communion. 


36 Cf, ibid., p. 110 for the list of nine such cases. Cf. Constitution and Canons for 
the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
annotated by E. A. White (New York: 1924), passim for specific references to law 
cases in which particular canons have been called into question. 


3: 
CONTINUITY IN THE PROVINCES 


The principles of loyalty in unalterable matters of the Cath- 
olic faith and the right to make changes in unessential rites 
and ceremonies to fit local circumstances and needs have been 
reaffirmed in each autocephalous province of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the time of the establishment. 

The independence of the American Church was only effected 
after the greatest care had been exercised that there would be 
no departure from the declared doctrinal position of the 
Church of England. The Convention of 1785 addressed a peti- 
tion to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York “to confer 
the Episcopal character on such persons as shall be recom- 
mended by this Church in the several states here represented.”*" 
On February 24, 1786, the English Archbishops replied that 
they were willing to further this plan but stated that: 

..- We can not but be extremely cautious, lest we should be the 
instruments of establishing an Ecclesiastical system which will be 
called a branch of the Church of England, but afterwards may pos- 


sibly appear to have departed from it essentially, either in doctrine 
or discipline.?® 


In reply to this, the Convention of June 26, 1786, wrote: 


We are unanimous and explicit in assuring your Lordships, that 
we neither have departed nor propose to depart from the doctrines 
of your Church. We have retained the same discipline and forms 
of worship, as far as was consistent with our civil constitutions; 
and we have made no alterations or omissions in the Book of Com- 
37 William White, Memozrs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 

of America (New York: 1880), p. 349. 
88 William White, op. cit., p. 354. 
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mon Prayer, but such as were calculated to remove objections, which 
it appeared to us more conducive to union and general content to 
obviate, than to dispute.®? 


The English Archbishops required in their answer to this 
statement that the integrity of the Apostles’ Creed be main- 
tained by restoring the words, “he descended into hell” which 
had been omitted in the Proposed Book of 1785, and earnestly 
exhorted the retention of the two other Creeds in the Prayer 
Book.*° The integrity of the Apostles’ Creed was accepted with 
the interpretative gloss which appears in the present rubric — 
introducing it; the Nicene Creed was restored; but the voting 
on the Athanasian Creed was determined in the negative.™ 
These facts were communicated to the English Archbishops 
who accepted the decisions and performed the necessary episco- 
pal consecrations on February 4, 1787. The previous consecration 
of the Samuel Seabury of Connecticut to the episcopal order by 
the three bishops of the Scottish Non-Juring Church had been 
accompanied by the same assurances of maintaining a con- 
tinuity of doctrine, discipline, and worship.” This was set 
forth in the Concordat between Bishop Seabury and the Scot- 
tish Bishops.” 

It is against this background of history that the Preface to 
the American Prayer Book of 1789 sets forth the traditional 
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41 Thid., p. 379- 

42 Letter of Bishop Kilgour to Reverend John Allan, October 2, 1784 in reference 
to Samuel Seabury. “. . . not doubting that he will so agree with us in doctrine and 
discipline, as that he and the Church under his charge in Connecticut will hold 
communion with us and the Church here on catholic and primitive principles; and so 
that the members of both may with freedom communicate together in all the offices 
of religion.” Cf. E. Clowes Chorley, “The Election and Consecration” in Historical 
Magazine Protestant Episcopal Church, vol. 3, p. 181. 

43 The Concordat stated that the Church in Connecticut was to be in full com- 
munion with the Church of Scotland and that there was to be as nearly as possible 
“conformity of worship and doctrine between the two Churches.” Cf. E. Clowes 
Chorley, op. cit., p. 155. 
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Anglican principle of the right of alteration in matters not of 
divine ordering, and professes its absolute determination not 
to depart from the Faith and Order of the Church of England. 


The Church of England, to which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in these States is indebted, under God, for her first founda- 
tion and a long continuance of nursing care and protection, hath, in 
the Preface to her Book of Common Prayer, laid it down as a rule, 
that “the particular Forms of Divine Worship, and the Rites and 
Ceremonies, appointed to be used therein, being things in their own 
nature indifferent, and alterable, and so acknowledged; it is but 
reasonable that upon weighty and important considerations, accord- 
ing to the various exigency of times and occasions, such changes 
and alterations should be made therein, as to those that are in place 
of authority should, from time to time, seem either necessary or 
expedient” . . . yet so as that the main body and essential parts of 
the same (as well in the chiefest materials, as in the frame and 
order thereof) have still been continued firm and unshaken ... In 
which it will also appear that this Church is far from intending 
to depart from the Church of England in any essential point of 
doctrine, discipline, or worship; or further than local circumstances 
require.*# 


With the same intention of not departing in matters of 
Order as well as Faith, the American Church in 1792 reprinted 
in the issuing of the first American Ordinal the same Preface 
to the Ordinal proclaiming the Church’s belief in Apostolic 
Succession and the Three-fold Ministry of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, which has always appeared with the English Ordinal. 
The Book of Common Prayer with the Ordinal is established 
by the Canon Law of the American Church in Article X of 
the Constitution. Thus the continuity of faith and order is 
established. The Constitutional Article is implemented by 
Canon 44, On Ministers and Their Duties, and Article VIII of 
the Constitution on the Oath of Conformity. 

The erection of the other autocephalous provinces of the 


44'The Book of Common Prayer . . . of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, pp. v-vi. 
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Anglican Communion has followed the same set of principles. 
The Constitution and Canons of these provinces testify to their 
adherence to the Catholic Faith and Order of the Church and 
to the formularies of the Church of England in particular. 

The Solemn Declaration of the General Synod of the Church 
of England in Canada reads: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen. We, the Bishops, together with the Delegates from 
the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England in the Dominion 
of Canada, now assembled in the first General Synod, hereby make 
the following Solemn Declaration:— 

We declare this Church to be, and desire that it shall continue, 
in full Communion with the Church of England, throughout the 
world, as an integral portion of the one Body of Christ composed 
of Churches which, united under the One Divine Head and in 
fellowship of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, hold 
the one Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, and 
as maintained by the undivided primitive Church and in the 
undisputed Ecumenical Councils; receive the same Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as containing all 
things necessary to salvation; teach the same Word of God; par- 
take of the same Divinely ordained Sacraments, through the min- 
istry of the same Apostolic Orders, and worship one God and 
Father through the same Lord Jesus Christ, by the same Holy 
and Divine Spirit Who is given to them that believe to guide 
them into all truth. 

And we are determined by the help of God to hold and main- 
tain the Doctrine, Sacraments, and Discipline of Christ as the 
Lord hath commanded in His Holy Word, and as the Church of 
England hath received and set forth the same in “The Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church” . . . and in the Thirty-nine 


45 The best survey of the constitutional and canonical structures of the provinces of 
the Anglican Communion is H. Lowther Clarke, Constitutional Church Government 
in the Dominions Overseas and in Other Parts of the Anglican Communion (London: 
1924). Shorter sketches can be found in C. Jenkins and K. D. Mackenzie, Episcopacy, 
Ancient and Modern (London: 1930), pp. 87-291. There is unfortunately no complete 
collection of codes of Anglican Canon Law extant in any library in the United States. 
The copies of the Constitutions and Canons of the provinces and dioceses to which 
reference is made here belong to the private library of the author. 
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- Articles of Religion: and to transmit the same unimpaired to our 
posterity.*6 


_ The Preface to The Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England in Canada in the 1918 revision reiterates the same 
principle. 


... Lhe General Synod clearly ordained the limits within which 
such adaptation and enrichment might be made, forbidding any 
change in text or rubric which would involve or imply a change 
of doctrine or principle of the Church of England as set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer.4? 


Canon I of the Episcopal Church in Scotland avers that: 


The Scottish Church, being a branch of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ, retains inviolate in the sacred min- 
istry the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, as of Divine 
Institution.48 


And Canon XII states the identity with the Church of England 
in doctrine, discipline, and worship.” The Preface to the Or- 
dinal is the historic English document of 1550. 


The solemn declaration of faith of the governing body of 
the Church in Wales reads: 


That the Governing Body does hereby accept the articles, doc- 
trinal statements, rites and ceremonies, and save in so far as they 
may necessarily be varied by the Welsh Church Act of 1914, the 
formularies of the Church of England as accepted by that Church 
and set forth in or appended to the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England.®° 


48 The Constitution and Canons of the General Synod of the Church of England in 
Canada (Toronto: 1893), Solemn Declaration. 

47 The Book of Common Prayer . . . of The Church of England in Canada, p. vii. 
Cf. on the revision, W. J. Armitage and S. P. Matheson, The Story of the Canadian 
Revision of the Prayer Book (Cambridge: 1922). 

48 Code of Canons of the Episcopal Church in Scotland (Edinburgh: 1929), p. 1. 

49 Code of Canons, op. cit., p. 17. 

50 C.A.H. Green, The Setting of the Constitution of the Church in Wales (London: 
1937), D. 334 
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The Preamble and Declaration prefixed to the Constitution — 
and Canons of the Church of Ireland sets forth its relationship 
to the historic Catholic Faith, and in Sections 7 and 2 main- 
tains its complete communion with the Church of England, 
saving only such changes as are needed for the local situations. 


The Church of Ireland doth receive and approve The Book of the 
Articles of Religion, commonly called the Thirty-nine Articles, 
received and approved by the Archbishops and Bishops and the rest 
of the clergy of Ireland in the Synod holden in Dublin A.D. 1634; 
also, The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according 
to the use of the Church of Ireland; and the Form and Manner of 
Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
as approved and adopted by the Synod holden in Dublin A.D. 1662, 
and hitherto in use in this Church. And this Church will continue 
to use the same subject to such alterations only as may be made 
therein from time to time by the lawful authority of the Church. 
The Church of Ireland will maintain Communion with the sister 
Church of England, and with all other Christian Churches agreeing 
in the principles of this Declaration . . 51 


The Declaration of Fundamental Principles, as adopted by 
the Provincial Synod of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa (otherwise known as the Church of England or the 
English Church or the Church of the Anglican Communion 
in these parts) reads: 


We, being by representation the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, do declare that we receive and maintain the Faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the 
Primitive Church, summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the 
undisputed General Councils. And we do further declare, that we 
receive and maintain the Doctrine, Sacraments, and Discipline of 
Christ, according as the Church of England hath received and set 
forth the same in its Standards of Faith and Doctrine; and we 
receive the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, to be used according to the form therein pre- 
scribed, in Public Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Holy Offices; and we accept the English version of the Holy 


51 The Constitution of the Church of Ireland, 1934 (Dublin: 1934), p. 4-5. 
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Scriptures as appointed to be read in Churches. And further, we 
disclaim for this Church the right of altering any of the Standards 
of Faith and Doctrine now in use in the Church of England. Pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall prevent this Church from 
accepting, if it shall so determine, any alterations in the Formularies 
of the Church (other than the Creeds), which may be adopted by 
the Church of England, or allowed by any General Synod, Council, 
Congress, or other Assembly of the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion; or from making at any time such adaptations and abridge- 
ments of, and additions to, the Services of the Church as may be 
required by the circumstances of this province, and shall be con- 
sistent with the spirit and teaching of the Book of Common Prayer; 
Provided that all changes in or additions to the Services of the 
Church, made by the Church of this Province, shall be liable to 
revision by any Synod of the Anglican Communion to which the 
Province shall be invited to send representatives.” 


The declaration of principles of the Province of the West 
Indies is similar.°* Statements from several of the diocesan 
canons make this clear. 

The Ecclesiastical Canons of the Diocese of Nassau states: 


We receive the Canonical Books of the Old and New Testaments 
as the Word of God, and as the Standard and Rule of Faith. 

We hold and maintain the Doctrines and Sacraments of Christ, 
as the Lord has commanded in His Holy Word, and as the Church 
of England hath received and explained the same in the book of 
Common Prayer, in the Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining, 
and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and in the Arti- 
cles of Religion. In adopting this Declaration of Principles, we do 
not thereby imply that we entertain any doubts concerning the 
relation which the Church in this diocese bears to the Mother 
Church of England; and we desire that the union and communion 
of this Church with the Church of England be preserved and 
strengthened.®* 


52 Constitution and Canons of the Church of the Province of South Africa, 1939 
(Capetown: 1942), pp. 4-5. 

53 The Constitution and Canons of the Province of the West Indies is at present 
out of print and in process of revision. The doctrinal implications, however, can be 
seen from the canons of the dioceses making up the province. 

54 Ecclesiastical Canons of the Diocese of Nassau, West Indies (Nassau: 1928), p. 9. 
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The Constitutions and Canons of the Church of England in 
Jamaica opens with a Declaration of Principles. 


We receive, as heretofore, the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments as the Word of God and as the Rule and Standard 
of Faith. 

We recognize the Book of Common Prayer and Sacraments, to- 
gether with the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, as a true and faith- 
ful declaration of doctrines contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

We declare that the Orders of Bishops, Priests and Deacons ought 
to be retained as Scriptural and Apostolic. 

We desire that an ultimate appeal should lie to the Church of 
England, in such a manner as shall hereinafter be provided in the 
Canons of this Church, in all matters affecting the fundamental 
doctrines or discipline of the Church; and that the Union and com- 
munion of this Church with the Church of England should be by 
all means preserved and strengthened. We desire also, by means of 
our canonical connection with, and submission in all things lawful 
to, the authority of the Provincial Synod, and by all other available 
means, that our union with the other Dioceses of the Church of 
England in this Province should be increased and strengthened.®® 


The Constitution and Canons of the Diocese of Antigua has a 
Prefatory Declaration. 


We receive and maintain the Faith of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive Church, 
summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed General 
Councils. We receive the Doctrine, Sacraments and Discipline of 
Christ as the same are contained and commanded in Holy Scrip- 
ture, according as the Church of England has set forth the same 
in its Standards of Faith and Doctrine. 

We receive the Book of Common Prayer; and of the ordering of 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons; and Administration of the Sacraments 
and other Holy Offices to be used according to the form therein 
prescribed in Public Prayer, together with the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, and the table of affinity. 

We disclaim for ourselves the right of altering any of the afore- 
said Standards of Faith and Doctrine, provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the Church in this Diocese from accepting, 


55 Constitution and Canons of the Church of England in Jamaica, 1937 (Kingston: 
1036), D. 1. 
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if it shall so determine, any alteration in the formularies of the 
Church (other than the Creeds) which may be adopted by the 
Church of England, or allowed by any General Synod, Council, 
Congress, or other Assembly of the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion or from making at any time such adaptations and abridge- 
ments of, and additions to, the Services of the Church, as may be 
required by the circumstances of this Diocese; provided that all 
changes in, and additions to, the Services of the Church made in the 
Church in this Diocese shall be subject to the Canons of the Pro- 
vincial Synod of the West Indies thereto applying, and shall be 
liable to revision by any general Synod of the Anglican Communion 
to which this Diocese shall be invited to send Representatives.5§ 


The same Prefatory Declaration with only the slightest differ- 
ence in wording is attached to the Canons and Constitutions of 
the Church in the Diocese of Guiana and the Canons of the 
Church in the Diocese of the Windward Islands." 

The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon in its General 
Declaration on the Constitution of the Church establishes its 
loyalty to the Catholic Faith and its identity and communion 
with the Church of England as part of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Declaration 1 reads: 


The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon is part of the one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.5® 


Declaration 22, “Of the Continuity and Identity of this 
Church,” avers: 


The making of these Declarations on the Constitution and the 
enactment of the following Canons and Rules are not to be under- 
stood as involving any repudiation of its past by this Church, or any 
breach of continuity, spiritual or legal, with the Church of England 


58 Constitution and Canons of the Diocesan Synod of Antigua, 1943 (St. Kitts: 
1943), Pp. 1-2. | 

57 Canons and Constitution of the Church in the Diocese of Guiana, 1939, p. 3 and 
Canons of the Church in the Diocese of the Windward Islands, 1938 (Kingston, St. 
Vincent: 1938), p. 13. 

58 The Constitution, Canons and Rules of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
(Calcutta: 1930), p. 13. 
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in India and the Church of England in Ceylon as they existed before 
the date of severance.5® 


Canon 2 of Chapter III of the Canons implements this declara- 
tion in specific detail in the Oath of Conformity, while Canon 
3 of Chapter XXI sets forth the adherence of the Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon to the Book of Common Prayer and 
determines the limits within which it may be revised.” 

The Church of England in Australia and Tasmania and 
The Church of the Province of New Zealand have as yet no 
independent Constitutions and Canons, and depend entirely 
upon the English canon law for their government. The various 
dioceses in West and East Africa are awaiting formation into 
provinces and for the present time have only local canons and 
constitutions. The declaration of the Diocese on the Niger in 
Africa is typical. 

The Church in the Diocese doth hold and maintain the doctrine 
and sacraments of Christ as the Lord hath commanded in his Holy 
Word and as the Church of England doth receive and set forth the 
same in the Book of Common Prayer, in the form and manner of 
making, ordaining and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, and in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion: and further it 
disclaims for itself the right as an individual diocese of altering any 
of the aforesaid standards of faith and doctrine. Provided that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent the Synod from making such 
adaptations and abridgements of or additions to the services of the 


Church as may be required by the circumstances of the Diocese, 
provided that nothing be ordained against God’s Word.® 


Of the handful of extra-provincial independent dioceses of the 
Church of England, the declaration of the Constitution and 
Rules of the Diocesan Synod of Newfoundland is typical. 


The Synod recognizes and accepts the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
as received by the Church of England, as the rule and standard of 
Christian Faith; and acknowledges the Book of Common Prayer 
SP 1bid., D.25: 

60 Thid., p. 42 and p. 104. 
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and Administration of the Sacraments, together with the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion of that Church, to be a true and faithful 
declaration of doctrines contained in Holy Scripture; and maintains 
the threefold order of the Christian Ministry—as Scriptural and 
Apostolical; and it is the object of the Synod, in dependence on 
Divine aid, to preserve those doctrines and that form of Church 
order and to transmit them to posterity: 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall prevent the Synod, 
as far as the Synod may see fit, from accepting any alterations in 
the Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, 
or of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, or in the version of the 
Bible, that may, from time to time, be adopted by the Church of 
England: or authorizing any office, Prayer or Thanksgiving pre- 
pared by the Bishop, which the peculiar circumstances of the Dio- 
cese may, in the opinion of the Synod, render desirable.®? 


The Anglican Communion throughout the world has legally 
committed itself by solemn declarations incorporated into its 
constitutions and canons to the historic faith of the Catholic 
Church summarized briefly in the series of clauses—taught by 
the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive Church, summed 
up in the Creeds and affirmed by the undisputed General 
Councils; and to the provincial enactments of this faith as con- 
tained in the special Anglican formularies of The Book of 
Common Prayer, the Ordinal and its Preface, The Articles of 
Religion, and the Constitutions and Canons of the provinces. 
Not only has the Anglican Communion committed itself to 
this faith and these formularies which express it, but it is 
this faith as declared in these formularies which is the only 
bond of doctrine, sacraments, and discipline binding the auto- 
cephalous provinces into a Communion. The Anglican Com- 
munion is not a constitutional unity nor a legislative federation. 
It is a communion of autocephalous provinces and dioceses held 
together by a common legal commitment to the same body of 

82 The Principles, Constitution and Rules of the Diocesan Synod of Newfoundland, 
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official written doctrinal formularies, all expressing the ancient 
Catholic Faith of the Church. It is the loyal adherence to these 
doctrinal formularies which makes a Church in any given 
geographical area a member of the Anglican Communion. It 
is the departure from these doctrinal formularies which would 
remove the Church in any given geographical area from mem- 
bership in and union with the Anglican Communion. The 
application of this to South India is almost too obvious to need 
emphasis.) 


4 


CONTINUITY THE BOND OF 
ANGLICAN UNION 


The Catholic Faith found in the Scriptures, held by the — 
Primitive Church, summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by © 
the undisputed General Councils, and specifically contained in: 
Anglican doctrinal formularies is the unity of Anglicanism de- 
clared by all Pan-Anglican gatherings. These phrases and this 
point of view constitute the basis of appeal of the bishops of 
the Anglican Communion assembled in Lambeth Conference. 
_ This appeal is the fact by which Anglican bishops assembled 
in conference reveal their common unity of Faith and Order. 
The Preamble to the Resolutions of the first Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1867 opens: 

We, Bishops of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, in visible Com- 
munion with the United Church of England and Ireland, professing 
the faith delivered to us in Holy Scripture, maintained by the primi- 
tive Church, and by the fathers of the English Reformation .. . do 
here solemnly record our conviction that unity will be most effec- 
tually promoted, by maintaining the faith in its purity and integrity, 
as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the primitive Church, 
summed up in the Creeds, and afirmed by the undisputed General 
Conncils «°° 
The Encyclical Letter of the 1878 Lambeth Conference de- 

scribed the unity of the Anglican Communion in similar 
language. 

United under one Divine Head in the fellowship of the One 


Catholic and Apostolic Church, holding the One Faith revealed in 
Holy Writ, defined by the Creeds, and maintained by the Primitive 


88 The Five Lambeth Conferences, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Church, receiving the same Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as containing all things necessary to salvation . . .®* 


The Encyclical Letter of 1888 repeated these assertions and 
specified the Anglican provincial formularies. 


In conformity with the practice of the former Conference we 
declare that we are united under our Divine Head in the fellowship 
of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church, holding the one Faith 
revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, maintained by the 
primitive Church, and affirmed by the undisputed Cicumenical 
Councils; as standards of doctrine and worship alike we recognize 
the Prayer Book with its Catechism, the Ordinal, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion—the special heritage of the Church of 
England, and, to a greater or less extent, received by all the 
Churches of our Communion. 


This appeal to a declared unity received a special application 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1930 in the guarded approval 
given to the then-submitted South India Plan. 


The Conference, fully assured in the light of the Resolutions of 
the General Council of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
adopted in February 1930, that nothing will be done to break the 
fellowship of the Churches of the Anglican Communion, confi- 
dently leaves in the hands of the Bishops of that Church the task of 
working out in detail the principles which are embodied in the 
Proposed Scheme.® 


The Lambeth Conference of 1930 in its resolutions defined the 
Anglican Communion as: 


The Anglican Communion is a fellowship, within the One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, of those duly constituted Dioceses, 
Provinces or Regional Church in Communion with the See of 
Canterbury, which have the following characteristics in common: 
they uphold and propagate the Catholic and Apostolic faith and 
order as they are generally set forth in the Book of Common Prayer 
as authorized in their several Churches . . .6* 

64 Ibid., p. 83. 

85 Tbid.,. pp. 116-117. 

86 The Lambeth Conference 1930, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
87 Thid., p. 55. 
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This Resolution was based upon the Report of the Committee 
which stated: 


The bond which holds us together is spiritual. We desire emphati- 
cally to point out that the term “Anglican” is no longer used in the 
sense it originally bore. The phrase “Ecclesia Anglicana” in Magna 
Charta had a purely local connotation. Now its sense is ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal, and the Anglican Communion includes not merely 
those who are racially connected with England, but many others 
whose faith has been grounded in the doctrines and ideals for which 
the Church of England has always stood. 

What are these doctrines? We hold the Catholic faith in its 
entirety: that is to say, the truth of Christ, contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture; stated in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; expressed in the 
Sacraments of the Gospel and the rites of the Primitive Church as 
set forth in the Book of Common Prayer with its various local 
adaptations; and safeguarded by the historic threefold Order of the 
Ministry.°° 


The bonds of unity among the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion are consistently stated in the same terms of the solemn 
declarations of adherence to the Catholic Faith and the pro- 
vincial doctrinal formularies which have been made in all 
provinces and dioceses of our Communion. 


88 Tbid., p. 154. 
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It is of the greatest importance to stress that these standards 
not only have been proclaimed explicitly, but have been drawn 
upon whenever the Faith and Order of the Church had to be 
declared in any relationships with other Christian bodies. In 
1897, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York replied to the 
Bull of Leo XII, Apostolicae Curae, in which Anglican orders 
had been declared null and void. The doctrines of the Anglican 
Communion on the priesthood, the Apostolic Succession, and 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice are established by these prelates solely 
from Anglican doctrinal formularies: the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion in the Service of Holy Communion, the text of the Ordinal 
for the making of priests and bishops, and the Preface to the 
Ordinal as a declaration of intention.” It must be insisted upon 
that the archbishops did not draw up any theological opinion 
outside of the doctrinal formularies; and specifically made the 
point that this was the common received teaching of the An- 
glican Communion. This dogmatic utterance issued by the 
authority of the two primates was used at the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930 to explain the Anglican doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice to the delegation of representatives from the 
Orthodox Churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Antioch, Jerusalem, Greece, Cyprus, and Poland. 


... that the Anglican Church teaches the doctrine of Eucharistic 
Sacrifice as explained in the Answer of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York to Pope Leo XIII on Anglican Ordinations.”° 
89 Answer of the Archbishops of England on English Ordinations (London: 1943), 

Pp. 32; 355 49. 
70 The Lambeth Conference 1930, op. cit., p. 139. 
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A study of the doctrinal commitments made to this delega- 
tion of Orthodox leaders by the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
reveals an appeal to the doctrinal formularies of the Anglican 
Communion as the only ground of decision. In response to the 
question as to whether the Anglican Church held that Holy 


Orders was a sacrament or mysterion, the answer was made: 


The intention and meaning of the Anglican Church was so shown 
by the language used in the Ordination of Priests and the Conse- 
cration of Bishops. The Patriarch stated that the prayers and form 
of ordination in the Book of Common Prayer satisfied the Ortho- 
ox. 


In response to the question of certain ambiguities in the Thirty- 
nine Articles on this point, a most important principle of inter- 
pretation was made. 


It was stated that it may be accepted that, if there were any 
ambiguity in the Thirty-nine Articles, they should be interpreted by 
what the Prayer Book itself said.” 


This canon of interpretation was used later in determining 
doctrine at the Conference at Bucharest in 1936 when the 
Romanian Church declared in favor of Anglican Orders.” In 
answer to the question as to Anglican acceptance of Apostolic 
Succession, an appeal was made to the Preface of the Ordinal 
and the canonical requirements. 


As regards the question of Apostolic Succession, it was stated that 
the intention of the Church of England was expressed in the Preface 
to the Ordinal. It was explained that the Church of England had 
always followed the rule that every Bishop must be consecrated by 
three Bishops, and every priest ordained by the Imposition of Hands 
by a Bishop. The Church of England, therefore, had always care- 
fully preserved the Apostolic Succession, and considered that there 
was, undoubtedly, thus a link with the Apostles.“ 

1 bid., p. 134. 

12 1bi7., p. 135. 

%8 Orthodox Statements on Anglican Orders, edited by E. R. Hardy, Jr., (New York: 
1946), p. 32. 

4 The Lambeth Conference 1930, op. cit., p. 135. 
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In answer to the question as to the Doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Holy Communion, the response was determined by 
reference to the text and rubrics of the Service of the Holy 
Communion, and other doctrinal formularies. 


... it was stated that, at the time of the Reformation, the Church 
of England found it necessary to guard itself against materialistic 
theories and against the doctrine of Transubstantiation, as it had 
been taught by the Medieval Church. The language of the Cate- 
chism and of the Articles was quoted: “That the Body and Blood 
of Christ are, verily and indeed, taken and received by the faithful 
in the Lord’s Supper” and “That the body of Christ is given, taken, © 
and eaten in the Lord’s Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner,” and it was stated that after the Communion the conse- 
crated elements remaining are regarded as the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in that they have the same efficacy as 
before the administration. This was further illustrated by the Jan- 
guage used in the Prayer of Consecration, the form used in the 
various Liturgies of the Anglican Communion, being explained.” 


It was on the basis of these discussions and explanations that 
the achievement of the various degrees of recognition of orders 
was effected.” 

In 1936, a Delegation of Anglicans appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury visited Bucharest and met with a Delega- 
tion of Romanian Orthodox to implement the agreements 
reached at Lambeth in 1930. It was at this conference that the 
canon of interpretation of ambiguities in the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles was set forth. 


The Doctrine of the Anglican Communion is authoritatively 
expressed in the Book of Common Prayer, and that the meaning 
of the XXXIX Articles must be interpreted in accordance with the 
Book of Common Prayer (See Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 139) 
and that therefore the XXXIX Articles are to be regarded as a 
document secondary to the Book of Common Prayer.?? 

‘S'Thid., p. 135. 

"8 Cf. Orthodox Statements on Anglican Orders, pp. xv-xvi for the results of this 
Lambeth discussion in the Orthodox Churches. 

TT bid., p. 32: 
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As a result of these discussions, the Sacred Synod of the 
Romanian Orthodox Church accepted the resolution of its 
Commission as to the validity of Anglican Orders. 

Having considered the conclusions of the papers on the Apostolic 
Succession, Holy Orders, Holy Eucharist, Holy Mysteries in general, 
and Tradition and Justification, And having considered the declara- 
tions of the Anglican Delegation on these questions, which declara- 
tions are in accordance with the Doctrine of the Orthodox Church, 
The Rumanian Orthodox Commission unanimously recommends 
the Holy Synod (of the Rumanian Orthodox Church) to recognize 
the validity of Anglican Orders.7® 

It was understood that this decision would become definitive 
when accepted by the Anglican Church. The Convocation of 
York ratified the Report on May 28, 1936," and the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury on January 22, 1937 in the following inter- 
esting statement. 

That inasmuch as the Report of the Conference at Bucharest 
between the Rumanian Commission on Relations with the Anglican 
Communion and the Church of England delegation appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is consonant with Anglican formu- 
laries and a legitimate interpretation of the faith of the Church as 
held by the Anglican Communion, this House accepts and approves 
the Report.®° 
In 1930 the Lambeth Conference examined The Declaration 

of Utrecht which is the Profession of Faith formulated by the 
Old Catholics in Europe in Communion with Utrecht. “It 
was agreed that there was nothing in the terms of that Declara- 
tion which might be an impediment to union between the 
Church of England and the Old Catholic Church.”** The 
Declaration of Utrecht reveals the mind of Anglicanism as 
well, and three of the eight points have implications of interest 
to the present discussion. 


78 Ibid., p. 15. 
19 Tbid., p. 17. 
bid. p.' 17. 
81 The Lambeth Conference 1930, p. 141. 
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1. We adhere faithfully to the Rule of Faith laid down by St. 


Vincent of Lerins .. . For this reason we persevere in professing the 
faith of the Primitive Church, as formulated in the cecumenical 
symbols and specified precisely by the unanimously accepted deci- 
sions of the CEcumenical Councils held in the undivided Church 
of the first thousand years. 

2. We therefore reject the decrees of the so-called Council of the 
Vatican, which were promulgated July 18th, 1870, concerning the 
infallibility and the universal Episcopate of the Bishop of Rome— 
decrees which are in contradiction with the faith of the ancient 
church . . . we do not wish to deny the historic primacy which 
several GEcumenical Councils and the Fathers of the ancient Church 
have attributed to the Bishop of Rome by recognizing him as the 
Primus inter pares. 

6. Considering that the Holy Eucharist has always been the true 
central point of Catholic worship, we consider it our duty to declare 
that we maintain with perfect fidelity the ancient Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Sacrament of the Altar, by believing that we receive 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ under the species of 
bread and wine. . .82 


To put this agreement in effective intercommunion, a joint 
committee of Anglican and Old Catholic theologians met at 
Bonn, Germany in July 1931 and this was enacted on the basis 
of the Bonn Agreement. This action was ratified by both the 
Church of England and the Old Catholics in Europe in Com- 
munion with Utrecht. Its-terms were accepted by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America in 1934°° and reaffirmed in 1940. 


Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, that this General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church approves the fol- 
lowing statement agreed on between the representatives of the Old 
Catholic Churches and the Churches of the Anglican Communion 
at a Conference held at Bonn, on July 2, 1931: 

(a) Each Communion recognizes the catholicity and independence 
of the other, and maintains its own. 

82 Ibid., pp. 142-143. 
88 Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1934, 


p. 57. This action does not seem to have been recorded adequately and the full 
implications of intercommunion for the United States were not realized. 
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(b) Each Communion agrees to admit members of the other 
Communion to participate in the Sacraments. 

(c) Intercommunion does not require from either Communion the 
acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or liturgical 
practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes the 
other to hold all the essentials of the Christian faith. 

And on these terms the General Convention agrees to the estab- 
lishment of intercommunion between the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Old Catholic Churches in Europe which are in 


communion with the See of Utrecht.8* . 


Since the only Old Catholic Church in communion with 
Utrecht situated in the United States is the Polish National 
Catholic Church, the application of this resolution was limited 
to that body. The Polish National Catholic Synod accepted 
this resolution on October 18, 1946 and the intercommunion 
was completed.” 

These discussions, agreements, and negotiations have con- 
structively created areas of recognition and intercommunion 
between the Anglican Communion and the other Communions 
possessing episcopal orders and professing the Catholic Faith. 
Such recognition and intercommunion have been achieved on 
the basis of the doctrine in the official formularies of each Com- 
munion. Not once has the Lambeth Quadrilateral or any 
similar formula played any part in these discussions. It has not 
been mentioned, discussed, or made a basis of negotiation. The \ 
consistent demonstration of the Faith and Order of the Church’ 
was the appeal to the official formularies of Anglicanism. Recog- 
nition of orders and intercommunion have been effected not 
in terms of a Quadrilateral of bare essentials, but in terms of 


84 Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1940, 
p. 277. 

85 Communication from the Prime Bishop of Polish National Catholic Church of 
America and Poland to the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
notifying the latter of this action is printed in The Living Church November 3, 
1946. The notification to all American bishops of this fact by the Presiding Bishop 
is printed in The Living Church December 15, 1946. 
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the Catholic Faith held and declared by each Communion. 
That the Anglican Communion has been able to restore this 
degree of Catholic unity on the grounds of its declared Faith 
and Order must never be forgotten when it approaches other 
Christian bodies. The Faith and Order of the Church does. not 
change when the negotiations shift from those Communions 
possessing episcopal orders and professing the Catholic Faith 
to those Communions not possessing episcopal orders and not 
professing the Catholic Faith. Unity is effected by the accept- 
ance of a common Faith and Order, not by the reconciliation 

of divergent historic institutions. 


6 
AUTHORITATIVE FORMULARIES 


This detailed examination of documents brings us to the 
following undeniable conclusions: 


(1) The Anglican Communion has definitely and legally com- 
mitted itself to the Catholic Faith of the Historic Church, 
accepting all Catholic doctrine which is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, held by the primitive Church, summed 
up in the Creeds, and defined by the undisputed General 
Councils. There can be no statement of the Faith and 
Order of the Anglican Communion which repudiates or 
overlooks the full teaching of the Catholic Faith. Any 
departure from this ancient Faith in declaration or legis- 
lative action by any province of the Anglican Communion 
would involve the abandonment of membership in that 
Communion. 

(2) The Anglican Communion has specifically and explicitly 
stated its doctrinal standards of Faith and Order in its 
own provincial formularies to which all provinces of the 
Anglican Communion have professed allegiance. 

(a) The Book of Common Prayer in its various official 
versions in the autocephalous provinces of the Angli- 
can Communion. There is no variation in the doctrine, 
discipline, or worship of these national liturgies. The 
difference lies only in the adaptations made to fit the 
local circumstances and needs of the province. The 
Book of Common Prayer is understood to include not 
only the Offices of worship and the Rites for the ad- 

41 
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ministration of the sacraments, but the Preface and 

disciplinary matter, as well as the Preface to and the 

text of the Ordinal. This document is of primary value 
in declaring the Faith and Order of the Anglican 

Communion. 

(b) The Constitution and Canons of the several provinces 
of the Anglican Communion which contain doctrinal 
statements as well as disciplinary, canonical, and con- 
stitutional regulations. The acceptance of the Consti- 
tution and Canons involves the acceptance of the pre- _ 
Reformation canon law of the Western Church and 
the English Ecclesiastical Law in so far as it has not 
been explicitly revised or abrogated by desuetude. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. These are ac- 
cepted with more or less insistence of assent in the 
provinces of the Anglican Communion and are there- 
fore secondary to The Book of Common Prayer as a 
source of doctrine. They are to be recognized as an 
eirenic document dating from a specific time, but its 
ambiguities of language are to be interpreted in the 
light of the teaching of The Book of Common Prayer. 
But they declare the mind of the Church in its receiv- 
ing of the ancient Catholic Faith, and may not be 
disregarded in determining the Faith and Order of the 
Church. 

(d) The Catechism of The Book of Common Prayer as a 
similar indication with The Articles of Religion of 
the mind of the Church in presenting to the faithful 
the acceptance of the ancient Catholic Faith by the 
Church. 

In declaring the Faith and Order of the Church, reference 
must be made in every instance to the Faith as stated in these 
formularies, or the ancient Catholic Faith of the Church con- 
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sonant with these formularies. No doctrinal statement of Faith 
and Order can be Anglican unless it is drawn from Anglican 
formularies or consistent with their teaching. Any doctrinal 
statement of Faith and Order or any legislative and canonical 
enactment or commitment involving doctrinal concepts which 
contravenes or repudiates the declared teaching of the Church 
is in itself a rejection of Anglicanism and a forfeiting of one’s 
membership in the Anglican Communion. 
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I 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


The Anglican Communion at the present moment is in- 
volved in two, perhaps conflicting, obligations in approaching 
Christian Unity. As a Communion, we have committed our- 
selves to the corpus of Catholic Faith and Order which we can- 
not abandon except at a sacrifice of our nature and being. As 
a Communion, we have also in a less legal but nevertheless 
semiofficial manner, committed ourselves to seeking Christian 
Unity in terms of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. 
¢ The union schemes of the past several decades have made the -- 
approach solely in terms of a deteriorated interpretation of the 
Quadrilateral which created a conflict with the declared Faith - 
and Order of the Church. If we continue to pursue Christian 
Unity in these terms, we shall find ourselves sacrificing the 
essential nature of the Church. That this course has not been 
satisfactory to the mind of the Church is increasingly evident. 
To continue along similar lines means a constant presenting of 
schemes which are forever being debated and rejected. The 
only other course of action is to set the Quadrilateral organi- 
cally into the Faith and Order of the Church so that the theolog- 
ical position of the Anglican Communion will be obvious and 
apparent to those outside. This was the intention of the bishops 
at the 1886 Chicago General Convention. The Quadrilateral 
was organically related to the theological principles of the 
Report and was never intended to be removed from it as a 
mere reunion-formula. The 1946 General Convention Resolu- 
tion calling for a statement of “the Faith and Order of the 
Church in harmony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral” means 
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the Faith and Order of the Church implied by the articles of 
the Quadrilateral. It is the full meaning and implications of 
the Quadrilateral in terms of the Catholic Faith and Order 
contained in Anglican formularies. 

It must be clearly recognized at the outset that the radical 
defect of the Quadrilateral as a formula is the lack of any defini- 
tion of the doctrine of the Church. The problems of authority 
—of doctrine involving Scripture, Creed and Tradition—of 
the theology of the sacraments and ministry would not have 
presented themselves had the nature of the Church been de- 
fined by the Quadrilateral. There is a historic reason why this 
was not done in 1886 at Chicago and 1888 at Lambeth. The 
theological interest in the doctrine of the Church did not arise 
until the late nineteenth century. The historical development 
of modern Roman and Anglican theology reveals this. The 
Vatican Council of 1870 was summoned for the ostensible pur- 
pose of defining the nature of the Church—a task left incom- 
plete at the sessions of the Council of Trent. 

The great number of theological works, Roman, Anglican, 
and Protestant, which have appeared in recent years on the 
doctrine of the Church are the results of a modern interest in 
this aspect of dogmatic theology. It is the reality and nature 
of the Catholic Church which gives life and organic structure 
to the four points of the Quadrilateral. Without being set in 
that relationship, they have become the victims of varying in- 
terpretations and misconceptions. What divides Christendom, 
essentially, is the doctrine of the Church. What will unite it. 
some day will be the doctrine of the Church.)One need only 
glance at a symposium of definitions of the nature of the 
Church from various communions to see how really little com- 
mon agreement there actually is.* 


1Cf., for example, the eleven denominational statements in The Nature of The 
Church. A Report of the American Theological Committee ... of the World Con- 
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The doctrine of the Catholic Church as a wondrous mystery 
proceeding out of the Incarnation of our Lord, a living sacra- 
mental organism, carrying its own authority in a historic con- 
tinuity, a unity in which the Canon of Scripture, the Creeds, 
the Sacraments, and the Apostolic Ministry are the constitu- 
tional form developing organically out of the germinal com- 
mission of our Lord, is the only justification for Anglican 
insistence upon the preservation of the Quadrilateral in a re- 
united Church.” 

To conceive of the Church in any other way is to make it 
either a political and social institution of government or a 
purely voluntary spiritual society. Both of these concepts have 
had their day in Christian history and to them we owe much 
of the present chaos in Christendom./It is the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ which preserves it in the eternal dignity 
and reality bestowed by our Lord. It is to this conception alone 
that we can ever ask any of the disparate fragments of Chris- 
tianity to return. Anglican Faith and Order can be insisted upon 
only i theological terms; all else would be human presump- 
tion and sin. 


ference on Faith and Order (Chicago: 1945): or the papers presented at the 
Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order 1927 edited by H. N. Bate (London: 
1927), pp. 106-159. 

2Cf. a recent treatment of this whole matter in A. G. Hebert, The Form of the 
Church (London: 1944). 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


The Holy Scriptures: “as the revealed Word of God” (Chi- 
cago: 1886); “as ‘containing all things necessary to salvation’ 
and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith” (Lam- 
beth: 1888). 

The Anglican Communion regards the Holy Scriptures as 
the revealed Truth of God in a special way so that they can be 
said to contain “all things necessary to salvation.” This state- 
ment set forth in Article VI of The Articles of Religion® is re- 
quired in the vows of all those to be ordained deacon, priest, 
or bishop by any Anglican Ordinal.* 

By the Holy Scriptures are meant the canonical or received 
books of the Old and New Testaments. These are listed in 
Article VI of The Articles of Religion and specified Without 
listing in the ordination vows. The so-called Books of the 
Apocrypha are not explicitly included in the ordination vows, 
but are listed in Article VI with a reservation. 

3 Article VI. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation: “Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion. In the name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Churches: 

*The Ordering of Deacons: “Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
all Doctrine required as necessary for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ?” 
The Ordering of Priests and The Consecrating of Bishops: “Are you persuaded 
that the Holy Scriptures contain all Doctrine required as necessary for eternal salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ? And are you determined, out of the said 
Scriptures to instruct the people committed to your charge; and to teach nothing, 


as necessary to eternal salvation, but that which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scriptures?” 
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And the other Books (as Hierome saith) the Church doth read 


for example of life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine. 


The Books of the Apocrypha are included in all of the off- 
cial lectionaries of the Anglican Prayer Books to be read at the 
daily offices, although no passages are used in the Prayer Book 
eucharistic lections.° This distinction between the Old and the 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha is concerned with the 
establishing of doctrine. Apart from this, Anglican formularies 
clearly require the use of the Apocrypha in the liturgical wor- 
ship of the Church, and no statement on Holy Scripture would 
be complete which passed over in silence the existence and use 
of these books. . 

Holy Scripture plays a role of primary importance in the 
formulation and presentation of Christian doctrine. What can- 
not be “concluded and proved by the Scripture” cannot be 
determined as “necessary to salvation” nor “to be required of 
any man.” This pronouncement involves two points: 

(1) All doctrine which is required, or as theologians say, de 
fide, must have a scriptural basis. Anglicanism, while it holds 
Tradition to be of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of doctrine and Christian institutions, would not per- 
mit Tradition alone to be a source of de fide doctrine. It is 
here that Anglicanism would find its point of departure in 
dogmatic theology from the modern Roman Catholic ap- 
proach.° 

(2) It is only “necessary” doctrine which must have a scrip- 


5 The lectionary of The Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England 
includes forty-four lections taken from Baruch, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus; while 
the 1928 American lectionary includes seventy-five lections; the 1918 Canadian 
Lectionary includes eighty-five lections; and the Scotch lectionary seventy-five lec- 
tions, all taken from a wider selection of books of the Apocrypha. 

8 Cf. the dogmatic basis of such de fide doctrines as The Immaculate Conception 
of the BVM and Papal Infallibility, in the formulation of which Tradition has far 
overwhelmed Holy Scripture. 
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‘tural basis. Christian theology and Christian institutions have 
many elements which can be demonstrated only from Tradi- 
tion. The observance of Sunday, the application of the prin- 
ciple of fasting to specific occasions and specific aims, some 
external forms of institutions, rites, and sacraments, are a few 
examples of doctrinal and disciplinary elements that the Church 
does and should cling to as of value and importance which 
cannot be proved from Scripture. But the observance and re- 
tention of these elements is consonant with the teaching of - 
Holy Scripture. The Christian faith must be understood to 
include many things which are not de fide, but nevertheless 
not for that reason to be abandoned. 

Tradition thus plays its part in the formulation of Christian 
faith and order. The Church and its fellowship-life of doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship preceded in historic time the 
formation of the Canon of Scripture. There was The Church 
before there was The New Testament. The documents which 
the Church selected for its Canon or Rule of Scripture were 
those which seemed to the Church most consonant with its 
Tradition of doctrine, discipline, and worship. Scripture was 
not the blue-print for the Church, nor the exact detailed repre- 
sentation of the Church. Much that was accepted in doctrine, 
discipline, and worship from the beginning did not find its 
way in particular into the Canon of Scripture. Anglican theo- 
logians have summarized this as an aphorism, “The Church 
teaches and defines, while the Bible confirms and illustrates.”” 
It is here that Anglicanism would find its point of departure 
from traditional Protestant theology. It does not make doctrine 
synonymous and identifiable with Biblicism. It is Tradition 
which determines the authority by which Scripture is to be 
interpreted. Anglican formularies have always set forth the 


7F, J. Hall, Dogmatic Theology (New York: 1908), vol. 2, p. 256 and n. 2 for 
an illustrative catena of quotations. 
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claim that it is the continuous and unified interpretation of 
Scripture by the Church which determines how Scripture may 
be used. The Canons of 1571 refer to doctrine as “what is 
agreeable to the teaching of the Old and New Testament and 
what the Catholic fathers and ancient bishops have collected 
from this self-same doctrine’; and Article XX of The Articles 
of Religion states that “The Church hath . . . authority in 
Controversies of Faith.” Since it is the eet which deter- 
mines the canonicity of the Scriptures,’ it is the Church which 
s “the keeper of Holy Writ,” and the final authority in the 
determination of its meaning. 

This guardianship of interpretation is also exercised in the 
liturgical use of Scripture. The appointing of the Epistles and 
Gospels for feasts setting forth the creedal mysteries of the 
Nativity, Atonement, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord; 
the descent of the Holy Spirit and the Blessed Trinity; the com- 
memoration of Christian saints; and the selection of scriptural 
passages for the administration of Holy Baptism, Holy Con- 
firmation, Holy Orders, Holy Matrimony; for the dedication 
and consecration of churches; and for the Burial of the Dead 
represents the Church’s authority in determining doctrine from 
the Scriptures. While the principle of lex orandi, lex credendi 
cannot be pressed too precisely in every detail, the general 
application of it to the liturgical lections is an indication of the 
Church’s claim to be the final authority in the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture to establish doctrine. 

Interpretation of Scripture is made not by the method of 
proof texts but on the principles of harmony and consonance. 


8 Article VI of The Articles of Religion: ‘. . . those canonical Books .. . of 
whose authority was never any doubt in the Church’; and “. . . we do receive, 
and account them canonical.” Article XX “. . . the Church be a witness and a 


keeper of Holy Writ.” 
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. Neither may it [the Church] so expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to another.” Christian doctrine 
is drawn from the harmonious interpretation of Holy Scripture 
as the Church has always determined by the teaching of the 
ages revealed in the formularies of the Church, in institutions 
and ordinances, in rites and ceremonies, and in the exposition 
of accepted theologians. 

It is a well-known fact of ecclesiastical history that opposing 
theologies of different Communions are based upon varying 
interpretations of Holy Scripture. There can be no unity of 
Faith and Order which is not founded upon a common agree- 
ment as to the content, meaning, authority, and interpretation 
of Holy Scripture. The mere acceptance of the Scriptures with- 
out an indication of the theology of acceptance will never unify, 
but only produce future schism. 

An examination of the recent proposed schemes of union 

reveals a most calm and complacent ignoring of this very fact. 
One can only gasp at the ease with which this whole matter has 
been bridged, and the problems of Holy Scripture settled in a 
few phrases and clauses. The Outline of a Reunion Scheme for 
the Church of England and the Evangelical Free Churches of 
England states in Section HI, “It [the United Church] accepts 
as the supreme standard of Faith the revelation of God con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
and summed up in Jesus. Christ." The document BASIC 
PRINCIPLES Proposed for the Union of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America reads in 
Section I, “The Bible shall be received as the record of God’s 
_ revelation of Himself to man and as the rule and ultimate 
9 Article XX of The Articles of Religion. 


10 Section III of The Outline (London: 1938) was examined and critized in detail 
by A. G. Hebert, Unity in the Truth (London: 1939). 
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standard of faith and life; ...”’* The Proposed Basis of Union 
between The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America and The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America states in Part I, “Both Churches accept the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God.” 
In Part I, Section 2 (c) this statement is elaborated in words 
which add little or nothing to its precision: “The Holy Scrip- 
tures are the record of God’s revelation of Himself for the re- 
demption of man, and are the supreme sources for our knowl- 
edge of Him and His will. The truth of such knowledge is 
attested by the Holy Spirit in the corporate witness of the 
Church and in the hearts of Christians, who by Him are led 
to understand and obey the Word of God.”” The Interim 
Report of the Negotiating Committee for a United Church in 
Ceylon reads in Section 3, “Under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church has handed down the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The uniting Churches receive and 
accept these Scriptures as containing all things necessary to 
salvation, and as the ultimate standard of faith.” 

These remarks, which are little more than rewordings of the 
Lambeth article, clearly limit the Holy Scriptures to the Old 
and New Testaments with no provision for even the liturgical 
usage of the Apocrypha. They describe Holy Scripture as “the 
ultimate standard of faith” without any specification as to the 
relation of Tradition in the formulation of doctrine, or the 
methods and the final authority of interpretation. The prob- 
lems which Anglican formularies have so specifically raised and 
resolved are either completely ignored or silently sacrificed. 


The Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
1943, p. 607. The earliest document between these two Communions, The Con- 
cordat, was never presented to the General Convention. An account of it and the 
reasons for its withdrawal can be found in the Report of the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity in The Journal of the General Convention, 1940, pp. 681-685. 

12 Report of the Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity, 1946, Pp. 3. 

18 Printed in The Church Union Gazette, London, Autumn 1946, p. 2. 
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If Holy Scripture is to be the ultimate rule and standard of 
faith, and divided Christendom involves different interpreta- 
tions of that ultimate rule and standard, no kind of unity can 
ever be achieved when the fundamental source of authority 
is so casually defined. 


ae 
THE CREEDS 


The Creeds: “The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement 
of the Christian Faith” (Chicago: 1886); “the Apostles’ Creed, 
as the Baptismal Symbol; and the Nicene Creed, as the suffi- 
cient statement of the Christian Faith” (Lambeth: 1888). 

The Acceptance of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds is uni- 
versal throughout the Anglican Communion. They are required 
by The Articles of Religion, the national variants of The Book 
of Common Prayer, and the solemn declarations of the Con- 
stitution and Canons of the autocephalous provinces. The 
Athanasian Creed is not included in the American Book of 
Common Prayer nor in the American revision of The Articles 
of Religion, but it is accepted by other Anglican formularies. 
The Declared Faith of the Anglican Communion includes the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and at least some statement con- 
cerning the position and importance of the Athanasian Symbol. 

The creeds are required by the liturgical worship of the 
Church, and the rubrics indicate the obligation of their recita- 
tion. The services of Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, The 
Holy Communion, the Catechism or Offices of Instruction, and 
the Burial of the Dead, which are the chief acts of worship, 
specify the use of one or both of these Creeds. The Apostles’ 
Creed is given a special status of importance as the Baptismal 
Symbol of belief. The sponsors at the Baptism of a child are 
required to subscribe to a belief in the articles of the Christian 
faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed.* Adults to be bap- 


14 English Prayer Book, Publick Baptism of Infants: “Dost thou believe in God 
the Father ... ? All this I steadfastly believe.” Scottish Prayer Book, Public Baptism of 
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tized must make the same assent.” The rubrics regarding the 
preparation of children for Confirmation list the Creed as one 
of the elements to be learned by the child before being pre- 
sented to the bishop."® All of this reflects the historic origin of 
the Apostles’ Creed as the primitive baptismal formula of belief. 


The claim of the Creeds for acceptance is given in Article 
VII of The Articles of Religion. 


The Nicene Creed, and that which is commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be received and believed; for 
they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.!7 


The truths of the Creed are the summarization of the re- 
vealed Word of God contained in the Holy Scripture. For the 
Creeds had their historic development in the first four Chris- 
tian centuries as the definition of the Church’s faith against the 
Trinitarian and Christological heresies of the time. The phrases 
which appear in many of the declarations of faith in the Con- 
stitution and Canons of the autocephalous provinces, “taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, summed up in the Creeds,” indicate the 


Infants: “Dost thou, in the name of this child, profess the Christian Faith? I do. 
Then shall be said by the Minister and the Godparents the Apostles’ Creed, as 
followeth . . .” American Prayer Book, The Ministration of Holy Baptism: “Dost 
thou believe all the Articles of the Christian Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed? I do.” 

19 English Prayer Book, Publick Baptism of Such as Are of Riper Years: “Dost 
thou believe in God the Father . .. ? All this I steadfastly believe.” Scottish 
Prayer Book, Public Baptism of Such as Are of Riper Years: ‘Dost thou profess the 
Christian Faith? I do. Then shall be said the Apostles’ Creed as followeth .. .” 
American Prayer Book, The Ministration of Holy Baptism: ‘Dost thou believe all 
the Articles of the Christian Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed? I do.” 

16 English Prayer Book, 3rd Rubric at the end of Catechism; Scottish Prayer Book, 
2nd Rubric at beginning of Order of Confirmation; American Prayer Book, 3rd 
Rubric at end of Offices of Instruction. The Apostles’ Creed is contained in the 
Catechism. These rubrics embody an element of English Canon Law set forth in 
Canon 61 of the Canons of 1603 and retained in Proposed Canon 35, Sec 3. of the 
Revised Canons of 1603. Cf. Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit. p. 125. 

17 The English version of Article VII used elsewhere in the Anglican Communion 
reads: “The Three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’ Creed, and that which is 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed .. .” 
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unity and organic relationship of Scripture and Creed. The 
Catholic Faith of the Anglican Communion is not limited to 
Holy Scripture, but includes Holy Scripture and the Creeds as 
the primary sources of doctrine. There can be no unity of faith 
in which the acceptance of the Creeds is not obligatory and 
authoritative. That this is not a universal fact in modern divided 
Christendom can be seen from any symposium on the matter.”* 

The Creeds must be regarded as unchangeable and fixed in 
their original content of statement. It is not within the power 
of the Anglican Communion or of any provincial Church to 
make any omissions or revisions in the content or original in- 
tegrity. Several declarations of Faith in the provincial Constitu- 
tions and Canons aver that there may be revisions of the 
formularies “other than the Creeds.” The long delay in con- 
ferring the episcopate upon the American Church revolved 
partially around the hesitation of the English archbishops be- 
cause the American Proposed Book of 1785 omitted the clause 
“he descended into hell” from the Apostles’ Creed. It was only 
after the American Convention assured the archbishops that 
this had been restored that the bestowal of the episcopal order 
was made. This instance is apparently the only occasion in 
Anglicanism in which a provincial Church attempted to con- 
tinue the faith and yet make an essential change in the text 
of the primary documents. The Creeds are not open to omis- 
sion or revision in any of their statements. 

The Creeds must be related to the Ecumenical Councils 
which produced them and the dogmatic decrees of those coun- 
cils which determine their meaning. The declarations on faith 
in the Constitution and Canons of the provinces of the Angli- 

18 Cf. Faith and Order, Proceedings of the World Conference, Lausanne, 1927 


edited by H. N. Bate (London: 1927), pp. 160-209 for the statements, and pp. 466- 
467 for the resolutions based on them. Both indicate the wide areas of disagreement. 
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can Communion profess adherence to the dogma of the “un- 
disputed General Councils.” The Church has thus committed 
itself in its legal formularies to the acceptance of those dogma- 
tic decrees. Article XXI of the Articles of Religion, Of the 
Authority of General Councils is phrased in a rather peculiar 
manner with the intention of indicating that all Church Coun- 
cils are not infallible.’® But there is no denial of the fact that 
certain Councils of the Church are ecumenical in that the whole 
Church has accepted their decrees. The omission of this Article 
in the American edition occurred because of the reference to 
civil princes and their authority. But it is asserted that the 
substance of the Article is accepted.” There may be some dis- 
agreement as to the number of the councils, whether four, 
six, or seven are to be regarded as ecumenical in the full mean- 
ing of the term.” Anglican theologians and historians seem 
to agree at least on four, and most authorities experience no 
difficulty in accepting seven.” The Church clearly intends that 
the acceptance of the Creeds involve the acceptance of the 


19 Article XXI, Of the Authority of General Councils, “General Councils may 
not be gathered together without the commandment and will of Princes. And 
when they be gathered together, (forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, 
whereof all be not governed with the Spirit and Word of God,) they may err, 
and sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore things 
ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength nor authority, 
unless it be declared that they be taken out of holy Scripture.’ Cf. for an historical 
analysis of the meaning of this article, E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles, 
Pp. 529-536. 

20 American Prayer Book, p. 607. Article XXI, “The Twenty-first of the former 
Articles is omitted; because it is partly of a local and civil nature, and is provided 
for, as to the remaining parts of it, in other Articles.” 

21 The seven Councils accounted as ecumenical are: Nicaea, 325 A.D. vs. Arianism; 
I Constantinople, 381 A.D. vs. Arianism, Apollinarianism, and Macedonianism; 
Ephesus, 431 A.D. vs. Nestorianism; Chalcedon, 451 A.D. vs. Monophysitism; II 
Constantinople, 553 A.D. vs. “Three Chapters”; III Constantinople, 681 A.D. vs. 
Monothelitism; and II Nicaea, 787 A.D. vs. Iconoclasm. 

22Cf. F. J. Hall, Dogmatic Theology, (New York: 1908), vol. 2, pp. 137-138 
and especially the footnotes for a balanced analysis of this point, and a catena of 
authorities. 
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dogmatic decrees ‘of the Ecumenical Councils. These with the 
Creeds become a primary source of doctrine.” 

As the Creeds are received with a fixity of content, so they 
are to be received with a fixity of interpretation and meaning. 
It is obvious that certain supernatural truths have been phrased 
in human terms which must by the very nature of things be 
allegorical and symbolic. “He ascended into heaven” and “sit- 
teth on the hight hand of the Father” are human allegorical 
concepts describing facts of the Incarnation. The literal language 
of these particular clauses need not be accepted in order to hold 
the full truth of meaning. But in no case, even making all 
possible exceptions for symbolic terminology, do the clauses 
of the Creed become resolved into their opposites. They cannot 
be made to mean the feverse of what they say, nor be pressed 
into a denial of the plain statement. “Born of the Virgin Mary” 
does not mean “Born of a married woman”; “The third day 
he arose again from the dead” does not mean “There was no 
real physical resurrection”; and “He ascended into heaven” 
does not mean “There was no specific act of glorification of the 
Incarnate Humanity.”/The Creeds must be accepted with a 
fixity of interpretation even allowing for the use of symbolic 
language in certain clauses as the only possible means of ex- 
plaining supernatural facts. The Anglican Communion de- 
clares its acceptance of this fixity of interpretation in various 
ways in its official formularies. 

(1) The dogmatic decrees of the Ecumenical Councils are 
quite clear in what sense the Trinitarian and Christological 
truths are to be accepted. The definition of the Three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity, the reality of the Incarnation, the Two 

28 The decrees are conveniently found in English in H. R. Percival, “The Seven 


Ecumenical Councils” (New York: 1900), vol. 14 of The.Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers. 
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_ Natures of our Lord and their hypostatic Union, the relation 
of the human and divine mind and will, the special mode of 
the virgin conception through the direct agency of the Holy 
Spirit, are defined by the decrees of the Ecumenical Councils. 
It is only when the Creeds are accepted as “historic affirma- 
tions” out of their context with ecumenical dogma that the 
theory of interpretation arises. Anglicanism has officially ac- 
cepted Catholic ecumenical dogma and is therefore bound to 
interpret the Creeds in the light of it. 

(2) The Anglican provincial formularies of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and the Catechism maintain the ecumenical dogma of 
the Church and provide specific reaffirmation of the truths. 
The doctrine and work of the Blessed Trinity are set forth in 
the Catechism™ and in Article I.”° The Incarnation, the Two 
Natures joined in One Person, the Virgin Birth, are defined in 
Article IT.”° The descent into hell, the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion are maintained in Articles III and IV.” The person of 
the Holy Spirit is described in Article V.** The Atonement and 


24 “First, I learn to believe in God the Father, who hath made me, and all the 
world. Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind. Thirdly, 
in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the people of God.” 

25 Article I, Of Faith in the Holy Trinity, “. .. And in unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity; the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” 

26 Article II, Of the Word or Son of God, which was made very Man: “The 
Son, which is the word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, and of one substance with the Father, took Man’s nature in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance: so that two whole and perfect 
Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and the Manhood, were joined together in 
one Person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and very Man;.. .” 

27 Article III, Of the going down of Christ into Hell: “As Christ died for us, 
and was buried; so also is it to be believed, that he went down into Hell”; and 
Article IV, Of the Resurrection of Christ: “Christ did truly rise again from death, 
and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the per- 
fection of Man’s nature; wherewith he ascended into Heaven .. .” 

28 Article V, Of the Holy Ghost: “The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and glory, with the Father and the Son, 
very and eternal God.” 
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its effects are set forth in Articles II, XV, and XXXI.”° To in- 
terpret the Creeds in any special manner is not only to disturb 
their clear meaning but to deny the special reaffirmations of 
their meaning given to our Communion in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 

(3) The liturgical orations of the Book of Common Prayer 
reinforce these doctrinal definitions. Trinitarian and Christo- 
logical mysteries are defined by the /ex orandi of the Anglican 
Communion. Even though there is always a certain tension to 
be resolved between the lex orandi and the lex credendi, the 
great weight of the liturgical teaching of doctrine indicates the 
Church’s adherence to a consistent interpretation of its dogma. 
The doctrines of the Blessed Trinity,” the Incarnation,” the 


29 Article II, Of the Word ... “. . . who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, 
and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of men.”; Article XV, Of Christ alone without Sin: 
“.. . He came to be the Lamb without spot, who, by sacrifice of himself once 
made, should take away the sins of the world; and sin (as Saint John saith) was 
not in him. . .”; Article XXXI, Of the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the 
Cross: “The Offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propitiation, 
and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; and 
there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone...” 

80 Cf. Trinitarian formula in all forms of Blessings, the Gloria Patri, the Bap- 
tismal Form, the opening suffrages of the Litany, the long doxology at the end of 
such Collects as Advent I, the ascriptions of praise in the Te Deum: and the Gloria 
in Excelsis. Cf. also the Collect and Proper Preface for Trinity Sunday: “. . . to 
acknowledge the glory of the eternal Trinity, and in the power of the Divine 
Majesty to worship the Unity . . .” and “. . . who with thine only-begotten Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, art one God, one Lord, in Trinity of Persons, and in Unity 
of Substance. For that which we believe of thy glory, O Father, the same we 
believe of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, without any difference of inequality.” 

81 Collect for Christmas, “. . . who hast given us thy only-begotten Son to take 
our nature upon him . . .”; Collect for II Christmas, ‘‘. . . the new light of thine 
Incarnate Word .. .”; Collect for Purification, “‘. . . as thy only-begotten Son was 
this day presented in the temple in the substance of our flesh . . .”; Collect for 
Annunciation, “. . . as we have known the incarnation of thy Son Jesus Christ by 
the message of an Angel . . .”; Christmas Preface, ‘‘. . . Because thou didst give 
Jesus Christ, thine only Son, to be born as at this time for us; who, by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, was made very man .. .”; Epiphany Preface, “. . . who in 
substance of our mortal flesh, manifested forth his glory . . .”; Preface for Purifica- 
tion; “. . . Because in the Mystery of the Word made Flesh. . .” 
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Virgin Birth,” the Atonement,** the Resurrection,** the Ascen- 
sion,” and the Communion of Saints*® are fully apparent in 
the liturgical orations of the Prayer Book. 

(4) The kalendar of holy days set forth as of obligation upon 
the Church is an extension of the principle of lex orandi, lex 
credendi. For it is the kalendar of observances which is the 
chief means of teaching doctrine to the faithful. Those mem- 
bers of the laity who do not or cannot comprehend the doctrine 
of the Church through examination of theological treatises 
learn it through the observance of the kalendar. The Feasts of 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, Good Friday, Easter, the Ascen- 
sion, and Trinity Sunday maintain and teach the same truths 


82 Collect for Christmas, “. . . and as at this time to be born of a pure virgin .. .”; 
Christmas Preface, “. . . who, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, was made very 
man, of the substance of the Virgin Mary, his mother; and that without spot of 
sin, to make us clean from all sin .. .”; Te Deum Laudamus, “When thou tookest 
upon thee to deliver man, thou didst humble thyself to be born of a Virgin.” 

33 Prayer of Consecration, “. . . didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer 
death upon the Cross for our redemption; who made there (by his one oblation of 
himself once offered), a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- 
tion, for the sins of the whole world . . .”; Prayer of Thanksgiving, “. . . and are 
also heirs through hope of thy everlasting kingdom, by the merits of his most 
precious death and passion . . .”; Gloria in Excelsis, ‘““O Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of the world.” Cf. also Collects for 
Wednesday in Holy Week, Easter, Easter I, Easter II, Easter Preface, General Thanks- 
giving, and Two Exhortations. 

34 5nd Easter Collect, “. . . by his glorious resurrection hast delivered us from the 
power of our enemy .. .”; I Easter, “. . . hast given thine only Son... . to rise 
again for our justification . . .”; Easter Preface, “But chiefly are we bound to 
praise thee for the glorious Resurrection of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord: . . . and 
by his rising to life again hath restored us to everlasting life.”; Ascension Preface, 
“’. . manifestly appeared to all his Apostles... .” 

85 Ascension Collect, “. . . that like as we do believe thy only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ to have ascended into the heavens; .. .”; Sunday After Ascension 
Collect, “. . . who hast exalted thine only Son Jesus Christ with great triumph 
unto thy kingdom in heaven .. .”; Ascension Preface, “. . . who, after his most 
glorious Resurrection, manifestly appeared to all his Apostles, and in their sight 
ascended up into heaven, to prepare a place for us... .” 

36 Collect All Saints, “. . . who hast knit together thine elect in one communion 
and fellowship, in the mystical body of thy Son Christ our Lord .. .”; All Saints 
Preface, “. . . who, in the multitude of thy Saints, hast compassed us about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses .. .” 
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formulated with more theological precision in the ecumenical 
dogma of the Church. 

( To the dogmatic decrees of the ecumenical councils, The 
Thirty-Nine iA ciel and ‘the Catechism, and the lex orandi of © 
the liturgy and the kalendar, the Anglican Communion is 
bound. It cannot, in its acceptance of the Creeds, give to them 
any interpretation other that commonly accepted interpretation 
which is maintained explicitly in these many formularies. To 
interpret the Creeds in any other sense would be to deny the 
truth of Anglican formularies to which our Communion is 
committed. It is the teaching of the whole Church revealed in 
the entire corpus of Faith which must be presented whenever 
the faith of the Church is questioned. 

The various union schemes of the past decades have been 
deficient on this point. It has been deemed sufficient to gain the 
acceptance of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds without any 
specifications as to fixity of content and interpretation, or 
to the relation of the Creeds to the ecumenical dogma of the 
Church. 


The first version of the South India Scheme stated merely: 


That we accept the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed as containing 
a sufficient statement of the faith of the Church for a basis of 
fellowship.3" 
The various committee reports and resolutions of the com- 
munions concerned almost immediately reacted with a great 
divergence in the interpretation of even this simple statement. 


The 1938 Outline of a Reunion Scheme in England reads in 
Section ITI, P.2, 


It accepts the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed commonly called the 
Nicene, as witnessing to and safeguarding that Faith, which is con- 
tinuously verified in the spiritual experience of the Church and its 


37 Documents on Christian Unity, edited by G. K. A. Bell, (Oxford: 1924), p. 289. 
38 Thid,, pp. 299-301. 
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members, and as containing a sufficient statement thereof for a 
basis of union. 

The acceptance of the Creeds does not imply that they are re- 
garded as a complete expression of the Christian faith. They are 
accepted as agreeable to the Word of God contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, and as historic affirmations of essential elements in the 
Christian Faith. This acceptance of the Holy Scriptures and of the 
Creeds does not exclude reasonable liberty of interpretation.®® 


Such phrases as “witnessing to and safeguarding the Faith” and 
“historic affirmations of the essential elements in the Christian 
Faith” give the Creeds the status of conditioned ecclesiastical 
documents and not of ecumenical dogma. The phrase “reason- 
able liberty of interpretation” is so unfortunately vague that it 
opens the way to a multitude of possible interpretations. 

The 1943 Basic Principles between the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
contains only a brief statement in Section I. “. . . the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, the statement of the Church’s Faith.”*° 
This was expanded to read in the 1946 Proposed Basis of Union, 
Part I, Section I. 


The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed set forth and further 
defined by the first four General Councils of the undivided Church, 
are to be received as the statement of the Church’s belief.*4 


In Part I, Section 2, it provided a brief definition of the Blessed 
Trinity and the Incarnation. The specific reference to the de- 
crees of the ecumenical councils is a happy inclusion, but the 


whole statement was practically invalidated by a provision 
which read: 


Whenever definite conflicts are discovered between the formularies - 
of the two uniting churches, such conflicting teachings shall not be 


39 Outline of a Reunion Scheme For the Church of England and The Evangelical 
Free Churches of England (London: 1938). 

40 “Basic Principles” etc. in The Journal of Convention, 1943, p. 607. 

41 Report of Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity, 1946, p. 3. 
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taught as necessary to salvation or so as to break the fellowship in 
the United Church. 


Since it is an obvious matter of history that Christian dis- 
union occurred because of theological differences, this state- 
ment in effect proposes that all serious theological differences 
be overlooked. The formularies of the two Communions are 
widely divergent even on creedal mysteries, and no possible 
unity of faith could be effected. 

The statements of the Negotiating Committee for the United 
Church in Ceylon make use of material drawn from the South 
India Scheme and include such reservations as to allow for the 
greatest variety of interpretation of the Creeds.” 

An analysis of these reunion-schemes in regard to the Creeds 
indicates that the problem is either barely defined or is elabor- 
ated in vague and ambiguous language. It is apparent that 
either of these approaches is an attempt to disguise the serious 
differences of opinion. Behind both the silences or the vague 
elaborations we can sense the conflicting points of view. There 
can be no unity which is not based upon a unity of the faith. 
Theological statements on the nature, meaning, and authority 
of the Creeds are part of the unity of the faith. 


42<Tnterim Report of the Negotiating Committee for a United Church in Ceylon” 
Church Union Gazette, Autumn 1946, p. 2. 
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The Sacraments: “The two Sacraments—Baptism and the — 
Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of Christ's 
words of institution and of the elements ordained by Him.” 
(Chicago: 1886); “The two Sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord—munistered 
with unfailing use of Christ’s words of Institution, and of the 
elements ordained by Him.” (Lambeth: 1888.) 

Both the Chicago and the Lambeth versions of this third 
article of the Quadrilateral mention only two sacraments, Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion. It is apparent in the light of 
historic Catholic doctrine and the specific liturgical provisions 
of Anglican formularies that this Chicago-Lambeth statement 
is a totally inadequate representation of the faith of the Church. 
It has never satisfied the Anglican Communion itself when 
specific proposals for union have been constructed on this 
basis.** As a matter of actual practice in our negotiations with 
the Eastern Orthodox and the Old Catholics in Communion 
with Utrecht, the Church has never confined itself to these 
two sacraments. Both the Chicago and Lambeth statements 
are perhaps overinfluenced by interpretation of Article XXV 
of The Articles of Religion as an exclusive source of doctrine. 

(a) NuMBERING OF THE SACRAMENTS. All of the ordinances 
called sacraments have been part of the Church’s dispensation 


431t was stated to the American General Convention of 1940 that the so-called 
Concordat between the Episcopal Church and one Presbyterian Communion had 
been withdrawn because of serious objections to its terms. It was specified that 
among these was the failure to include any statement on the Sacraments of Con- 
firmation and Holy Orders. Cf. The Journal of Convention, 1940, p. 684. 
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of grace from the earliest times as an abundance of apostolic 
and patristic evidence makes clear. The precise limitation of 
the number of the sacraments to seven did not occur until the 
twelfth century and is associated with the writings of Peter 
Lombard. From that time, the particular means of sacra- 
mental grace became especially associated with Holy Baptism, 
Holy Confirmation, Holy Penance, Holy Communion, Holy 
Matrimony, Holy Orders, and Holy Unction. It is a common- 
place of Catholic theology that these alone are the seven sacra- 
ments, if we use the term “sacrament” as finally received by the 
undivided Church. There is nothing in Anglican rites which 
denies the sacramental validity of these seven, and forms for 
their administration can be found in the Anglican liturgies. 
There probably never would have been any question concerning 
this fact had it not been for the peculiar statements embodied 
in Article XXV of The Articles of Religion, Of the Sacraments. 


There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. Those 
five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Confirmation, © 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, are not to be 
counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as have grown 
partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, partly are states of 
life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have not like nature of Sacra- 
ments with Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not 
any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God. 


It must be admitted that these statements are at best con- 
fusing and the exact reference of some of the phrases extremely 
indefinite, for which of these five are “corrupt following of 
the Apostles” and which are “states of life allowed in the 
Scriptures” is a matter not easy to answer. Since the First Prayer 

44Cf. P. Pourrat, Theology of the Sacraments (St. Louis: 1930), pp. 1-92; 
J. Pohle and A. Preuss, The Sacraments (St. Louis: 1931) vol. I, pp. 32-110; 
F. J. Hall, Dogmatic Theology (New York: 1920), vol. 8, pp. 294-301; and E.CS. 


Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles, pp. 594-602. 
45 P. Pourrat, op. cit., pp. 68-72. 
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Book of 1549 provided rites for the administration of Con- 
firmation, Orders, Matrimony, and Unction, and commends 
the practice of Confession, it is difficult to see how the Church 
could regard them as a “corrupt following of the Apostles.” 
It need hardly be pointed out that the adverb “commonly” is 
in no sense a word of derogation.** “States of life allowed in 
the Scriptures” probably refers to Holy Matrimony, and by an 
imaginative stretch could apply to Holy Orders, but its posi- 
tion in the sentence really adds nothing to the text. 

Two theories seem to condition the framing of this Article. 
First, the concept that only those ordinances which were di- 
‘ rectly instituted by Christ in the Gospels with an outward rite 
should be given the special name of sacrament. Second, the 
idea that medieval administrations of some of the sacraments 
had obscured their true meaning. This seems to be most 
evidently true in the case of, Holy Penance and Holy Unction. 
The emphasis is placed on the “Sacraments of the Gospel.” It 
seems to be the intention of this Article to single out Holy Bap- 
tism and Holy Communion as of special dignity and impor- 
tance because there are clear Gospel records of their institution 
with outward rites by our Lord. The other five can only be 
shown to have been instituted zz genere, and therefore such a 
distinction can be made. This distinction between the two 
Sacraments of the Gospels and the five commonly called sacra- 
ments is probably a part of the Anglican preoccupation with 
scriptural teaching. No theologican would cavil at such a dis- 


*8Tt is used throughout The Book of Common Prayer, to mean “usually.” “The 
Nativity of our Lord, or the Birthday of Christ, commonly called Christmas Day”; 
“The Presentation of Christ in the Temple, commonly called The Purification of Saint 
Mary the Virgin”; “The Thanksgiving of Women after Child-birth, commonly 
called the Churching of Women”; “All the Books of the New Testament, as they are - 
commonly received, we do receive, and account them Canonical” (Article VI); 
“, . and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed . . .” (Article VII); 
“The Supper of the Lorde and the Holy Communion, commonly called the Masse.” 
(1549 Prayer Book.) 
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tinction unless it were used as an attack upon the sacramental 
teaching of the whole Church. But since it is an open question 
as to whether or not our Lord instituted an outward rite or 
form with regard to Holy Communion, the distinction main- 
tained by the Article does not appeal to modern scholars. The 
sacramental validity of the other five is not denied, however. 
They merely are not on the same level or in the same category 
with Baptism and Holy Communion. Only in this sense do they 
not have “like nature of Sacraments.” This analysis of the 
Article is corroborated by the statements in the Catechism: 


Question. How many. Sacraments hath Christ ordained in his 
Church? 


Answer. ‘Two only, as generally necessary to salvation; that is to 
say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 


Here again is the distinction between “Sacraments of the 
Gospel directly ordained by Christ” and the clear statement 
that these alone are “necessary to salvation.” No Catholic 
theologian would uphold any other position in regard to the 
five minor sacraments, and even the strict enumeration of 
seven by the Council of Trent for the Roman Church makes 
this same reservation.** 

The continuous tradition of Anglican theology since the six- 
teenth century has always been that the Anglican Communion 
holds Holy Baptism and Holy Communion in special pre- 
eminence as sacramental means of grace, but in no way denies 
the sacramental validity of the other five. This was the posi- 
tion taken at the 1930 Lambeth Conference when the follow- 
ing answer was made to the Eastern Orthodox delegation in 
regard to Holy Orders: 

47 Council of Trent, Sess. VII, canon iii: “If anyone shall say that these seven 


sacraments are equal to each other in such wise as that one is not in any way more 
worthy than another; let him be anathema.” Cited in E. C. S. Gibson, op. cit., p. 602. 
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It was stated that the word “sacrament” or “mysterion” was, in 
the Anglican Church, used in a special sense with regard to the 
great sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. If, however, 
the significance of a sacrament lies in its being the outward and 
visible sign of a spiritual gift, then Holy Orders would be considered 
a sacrament in that sense.*® 
This principle can be extended by Prayer Book references to 

the other sacraments as well. The Chicago-Lambeth statement 
on the sacraments must frankly be regarded as incomplete, and 
a statement on the five minor sacraments must be included. The 
single Article of The Articles of Religion cannot be regarded 
as a rejection of the traditional seven Catholic sacraments. 

Even if The Articles of Religion are ambiguous or confusing 
in this matter, the doctrine of the Anglican Communion is not 
to be determined entirely on this basis. It has been indicated by 
the Lambeth Conference of 1930 that when there are am- 
biguities in The Thirty-Nine Articles, they are to be interpreted 
in the light of the teaching of The Book of Common Prayer. 
This principle was used in giving answers on Anglican doc- 
trine to the Eastern Orthodox Delegation to the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930 and was used as a fundamental principle of 
interpretation in the Romanian declaration of the validity of 
Anglican Orders in 1936.” This principle of interpretation is 
a traditional Anglican position which received a reiteration of 
emphasis by the English Tractarians, and is now recognized 
almost without question by all Anglican theologians and his- 
_ torians. 

In every case, the text and rubrics of The Book of Common 
Prayer indicate that as far as the lex orandi of the Church is 
concerned, Anglicanism does not condemn, but maintains, the 
five minor sacraments. An examination of Anglican liturgies 
reveals that provision has been made for the administration of 


48 The Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 134. 
49 Thid.,-pp. 134-135. 
50. R. Hardy Jr., Orthodox Statements on Anglican Orders, p. 32. 
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these five sacraments, and that the rites correspond with the 
catechism definition of a sacrament as “an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace given to us.” The out- 
ward and visible sign and the inward and spiritual grace are 
not only evident, but it is also clear that the inward grace iS 
bestowed only through the observance of the outward sign. 

(b) THe Minor Sacraments. The Order of Confirmation 
is the required liturgy for the administration of this sacrament. 
The text of the service indicates that it is an apostolic rite, and 
all of the details of the liturgy show that the bishop performing 
it does so in the exercise of his apostolic authority. The American 
and Scottish Prayer Books make this fact even more evident 
by inserting a Lesson at the opening of the Order from Acts 8 
to establish the identity between the apostolic practice and the 
present ceremony.” The Prayer to be said by the bishop after 
the administration refers to this action as having been done 
“after the example of the Holy Apostles.” 

What is done is not only called an apostolic rite, but is in 
content definitely a sacramental action. It has an outward and 
visible sign of the laying on of hands and the recitation of 
prayer. There is the bestowal of an inward and spiritual grace. 
The Prayer before the administration refers to the regeneration 
of Holy Baptism, asks that the candidate may be strengthened 
“with the Holy Ghost the Comforter ... ,” and refers in par- 
ticular to the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The form of the rite, 
“Defend . . . with thy heavenly grace ... ,” points to some 
spiritual action about to be effected. The Prayer after the ad- 
ministration “to certify them by this sign, of thy favor and 
gracious goodness” sets forth the same conception.” 

51 American Prayer Book, p. 296; Scottish Prayer Book, p. 400. The Lesson in the 
Scottish Book has a special exhortative gloss upon this which reads, “The Scripture 
here teacheth us that a special gift of the Holy Spirit is bestowed through the laying 


on of hands with prayer...” 
52Cf. also the prayer before the Form in the Scottish Prayer Book, p. 402, 
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As far as the liturgical orations are concerned, the Church 
intends that this rite of the laying on of hands be a sacramental 
action, for the grace specified is bestowed only by the use of 
the outward means. Finally, the rubrics at the end of the Order 
for this action enter into the sacramental economy of the 
Church. Those baptized previously and now confirmed, are 
then to be admitted to the Holy Communion.”* Between two 
sacraments the link is Confirmation. An essential link between 
two sacraments would obviously have to be a sacramental 
action. The most recent scholarship on the subject of Holy 
Confirmation demonstrates clearly that Holy Baptism and 
Holy Confirmation were in the apostolic and pre-Nicene 
Church really two parts of a single sacramental action.** The 
post-Nicene practice of separating the two actions in adminis- 
tration and the resulting creation of two theologies has tended 
to make them two separate actions. To regard Holy Confirma- 
tion as anything less than a sacrament would be to reject a 


” 


. mercifully confirm them with the inward unction of the Holy Ghost, . . .”; 
and in the American Prayer Book, the Prayer for Confirmands, p. 43, and the prayer 
in The Form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel, p. 553. 

°8 American Prayer Book, p. 299. “The Minister shall not omit earnestly to move 
the Person confirmed to come, without delay, to the Lord’s Supper..And there shall 
none be admitted to the Holy Communion, until such time as he be confirmed, or 
be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” The same principle is embodied in the 
rubric at the end of the Baptismal Office, American Prayer Book, p. 281, “It is 
expedient that every Adult, thus baptized, should be confirmed by the Bishop, so 
soon after his Baptism as conveniently may be; that so he may be admitted to the 
Holy Communion.” These same rubrics appear in the English Prayer Book, p. 351; 
Pp. 339; The Scottish Prayer Book, p. 404; p. 385; The Canadian Prayer Book, p. 336; 
p. 319, and the Proposed Book of 1928, p. 383; p. 376. These rubrical directions are 
proposed as canonical enactments in the proposed revision of the Canons of 1603 in 
Canon XXXII:3; and Canon XXI:2 in The Canon Law of the Church of England, 
op. cit., p. 123, p. 117, based upon the pre-Reformation English Canon Law. 

°4Cf. L. S. Thorton C. R., Confirmation To-Day (London: 1946) and Dom 
Gregory Dix OSB, The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism (London: 
1946). Both of these treatises appeared in part as a criticism of the historical and 
theological assumptions of the Interim Report to the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, entitled Confirmation To-Day (London: 1944). 


ee 
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most apostolic element of our Catholic heritage, and even to 
attenuate the great Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 

The Solemnization of Matrimony teaches the Church’s doc- 
trine of Holy Matrimony and clearly indicates its sacramental 
character. The state is consistently referred to as “holy matri- 
mony” and “this holy estate.” There is a regular insistence upon 
the word “estate” to convey the theological concept of marriage 
as an indissoluble spiritual union distinguished from the mere 
legal concept of marriage as a contract. It consists of “vows” 
producing a “holy estate” rather than of “promises” effecting a 
“contract.””” The creation of this “holy estate” or special 
spiritual union is the work of God and the result of a particular 
divine grace communicated to those who enter into it. Only in 
terms of the bestowal of this special grace could the terms of 
the vows be regarded as possible. In the light of mere human 
endeavor, they would seem almost absurd. This divine act of 
creative unity is expressed clearly in a prayer in the English 
and Scottish Form of Solemnization. “Almighty God, who 
from the beginning hath sanctified and joined together man 
and woman in marriage ... ,”° echoes of which appear 
throughout the American Form. So unique is this spiritual 
union that it is comparable to the wonderful sacramental mys- 
tery of the union between Christ and His Church. The open- 


ing exhortation states: 


... holy Matrimony; which is an honourable estate, instituted of 
God, signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ 
and his Church... .” 


55 The terms of the vows are given in the double questionings of the bethrothal 
and the double exchange of vows. “. . . to have and to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to 
cherish, till death us do part, according to God’s holy ordinance .. .” 

56 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 413 and English Prayer Book, p. 360, with a slight 
additional wording. Cf. also Canadian Prayer Book, p. 346, and Proposed Book of 


1928, p. 397. 
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and the third prayer after the giving of the ring reads, “O God, 
who hast so consecrated the state of Matrimony that in it is 
represented the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt Christ 
and his Church ...” It cannot be a matter of liturgical imagery 
to compare this state with the reality of Christ’s relationship 
to His Church. The Church can mean nothing else by this com- 
parison than the real sacramental nature of Holy Matrimony. 

These liturgical orations indicate clearly that there is a spe- 
cial inward and spiritual grace received through the outward 
and visible sign of the exchange of vows which makes Holy 
Matrimony a sacramental action. So apparent was this fact that — 
when the Church in the twelfth century began to enumerate 
and define the sacraments this obviously sacramental action 
was included as one of the seven Catholic sacraments.*” 

The canons on Holy Matrimony implement the use of the 
form of The Solemnization of Holy Matrimony as set forth in 
the Prayer Books of the various provinces of the Anglican 
Communion, and in so doing implicitly teach the doctrine of 
the Church contained in that form. °* Canon XXIX, Section 2 
of the Constitution and Canons of the Province of South Africa 
is even more specific. “The Synod hereby declares its adherence 
to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England con- 
cerning marriage and divorce.” The most explicit canonical 

57 FR, J. Hall, Dogmatic Theology, op. cit., p. 279. “Holy Matrimony has always 
been regarded by the Church as eliciting a special divine blessing and grace. 
Accordingly, when it was coordinated with other visible means of grace under the 
sacramental category, no innovating doctrine concerning it was introduced, but 
merely a development of scientific theological terminology. It is a sacrament according 
to this terminology because it is a visible means by which divine and sanctifying 
grace is elicited.” 

58 Constitution, Canons and Rules of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
cap. 24; Constitution of the Church in Wales, ii, 34; Constitution and Canons of the 
Church of England in Jamaica, Canon 35; Code of Canons of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, Canon XXX; Constitution and Canons of the Church of England in 


Canada, Canon XXVII. 
°° Constitution and Canons of the Province of South Africa, op. cit., p. 59. 
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enactment of the sacramental doctrine of the Church is effected 
by the new Canon 17, Section 2b of The Constitution and 
Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 


... the doctrine of this Church, that marriage is a physical, spiritual 
and mystical union of a man and a woman created by their mutual 
consent of heart, mind, and will thereto, and is an Holy Estate in- 
stituted of God and is in intention lifelong... 


The Canon Law of the Anglican Communion promulgates the 
doctrine of marriage as an indissoluble sacramental union, a 
holy estate signifying the mystical union between Christ and 
His Church taught in The Book of Common Prayer. 

Holy Orders. Since a detailed examination of the doctrine of 
Holy Orders will be made in the discussion of Article 4 on The 
Historic Episcopate, no space will be devoted to this sacrament 
here. 

The Sacrament of Penance. The Anglican liturgies provide 
no liturgical form for the general administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance in private auricular confession. The sacerdotal 
power of absolution is conferred by ordination upon all priests 
of the Church. The Form of ordination contains this bestowal. 


Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a Priest in 
the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the Imposition of 
our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins thou dost retain; they are retained . . .® 


60 American Prayer Book, pp. 544-545. This Form is the same in all other Anglican 
Ordinals. The question might be raised as to the second alternative form in the 
American Prayer Book which does not include the reference to the power of 
absolution. Cf. F. L. Cirlot, Apostolic Succession and Anglicanism (Lexington: 1946), 
pp. 256-262, for an exhaustive examination of this point. “The alternative Form in 
no way negates what the other says or implies. It would be completely untenable to 
hold that all the powers actually given in ordination must be explicitly mentioned in 
the ‘Essential Form’ . . . It is further refuted . . . by the indisputable liturgical 
principle that where the Church provides two forms to be used alternatively to 
attain the same end or produce the same result, she intends them to mean the same 
thing, not essentially different things.’”” This would mean “‘the creation of Priests 
of a kind different from those created by the use of the other formula” and ‘“‘the 
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This power of absolution is exercised in general liturgical 
formulas in the services of Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, 
and The Holy Communion. The rubrics in all cases restrict the 
use of this liturgical formula of absolution to the priest or 
bishop alone.” This by implication rules out the use of the 
formula by a deacon even in Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and the American canon on the duties of a lay reader spe- 
cifically forbids the lay reader to use these forms. What has 
been conferred as a characteristic power of the priestly office 
is carefully safeguarded by the rubrical directions and canons 
of the Church. 

The practice of private confession is commended in the sec- 
ond Exhortation for the Holy Communion. 


And because it is requisite that no man should come to the Holy 
Communion, but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and with a quiet 
conscience; therefore, if there be any of you, who by this means 
cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but requireth further com- 
fort or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other Minister of 
God’s Word, and open his grief; that he may receive such godly 
counsel and advice, as may tend to the quieting of his conscience, 
and the removing of all scruple and doubtfulness.®* 


rubrics would be obligated to restrict the Absolutions to Priests ordained by the first 
formula; which notoriously is not done.” 

61 American Prayer Book, p. 7: ‘““The Declaration of Absolution, or Remission of 
Sins. To be made by the Priest alone . . . But Note, That the Priest, at his discretion, 
may use, instead of what follows, the Absolution from the Order for the Holy 
Communion.” Idid., p. 24: “The Declaration of Absolution, or Remission of Sins, 
To be made by the Priest alone, . . .” Idid., p. 74: “Then shall the Priest (the Bishop 
if he be present) stand up, and turning to the People, say . . .” The same directions 
appear in all other Anglican Prayer Books. Cf. English Prayer Book, p. 43, p. 58, 
p. 301, “Then shall the Priest (or the Bishop, being present) stand up, and turning 
himself to the people, pronounce this Absolution.” Scottish Prayer Book, pp. 6-7, 
pp. 21-22, p. 32, p. 320. Canadian Prayer Book, p. 5, p. 24, p. 281. All of these 
rubrics are retained in The Proposed Book of 1928, p. 71, p. 83, p. 331. 

62 The Constitution and Canons, 1943, Canon 49, Sec. 3. “He shall read only the 
Morning and Evening Prayer (omitting the Absolution) .. .” 

68 American Prayer Book, pp. 87-88. 
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The force of this Exhortation is even stronger in the versions 
in the English, Scottish, and Canadian Prayer Books in which 
the clause reads, “that he may receive the benefit of absolu- 
tion.”** The same clause was retained in the English Proposed 
Book of 1928.° The use of the Sacrament of Penance as a 
preparation of the soul for the reception of Holy Communion 
is clearly advocated and provided by this text. 

Another special circumstance for the use of the Sacrament of 
Penance is provided in The Order for the Visitation of the Sick. 
The form in the American Prayer Book states: 


Then shall the sick person be moved to make a special confession 
of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any matter; after 
which confession, on evidence of his repentance, the Minister shall 
assure him of God’s mercy and forgiveness.®® 


This rubrical direction reads in the English and Canadian 
Prayer Books, “After which confession, the Priest shall absolve 
him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this manner.’ 
The form of absolution is provided. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences: And by his authority committed 
to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.®? 


The Scottish Prayer Book repeats this rubric and form of 
absolution and provides a form of confession “in this or other 


like form.” 


I confess to God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, that I have sinned in thought, word, and deed, through my 


64 English Prayer Book, p. 296; Scottish Prayer Book, p. 354; Canadian Prayer 
Book, p. 276. 

65 The Proposed Book of 1928, p. 343. 

66 American Prayer Book, p. 313. Cf. also zd7d., p. 319, ““An Absolution to be said 
by the Priest.” 

87 English Prayer Book, p. 368; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 356. 
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own grievous fault; wherefore I pray God to have mercy on me. 
And especially I have sinned in these ways .. .°° 


The English rite was expanded to include this Scottish form 
of confession of particular sins in the Proposed Book of 1928.” 
It is interesting to note that the proposed revision of the Canons 
of 1603 includes a canonical enactment of the rubrical direction 
for providing the Sacrament of Penance to those in serious ill- 
ness.° The movement in Anglican Prayer Book and Canon 
Law revision seems to be a tendency toward greater emphasis 
upon the use of the Sacrament of Penance. 

The general principle of the full exercise of priestly powers 
is given additional strength in the American Church by the 
terms of the Letter of Institution of Ministers: 


And also hereby to institute you into said Parish (or Church), 
possessed of full power to perform every Act of sacerdotal Function 
among the People of the same... 3“ 


and by the answer to the question, “What is the Office of a 
Priest?” in The Office of Instruction. 


The Office of a Priest is, to minister to the people committed to 
his care; to preach the Word of God; to baptize; to celebrate the 
Holy Communion; and to pronounce Absolution and Blessing in 
God’s Name.” 


There can be no doubt from the examination of these litur- 
gical texts that the Anglican Communion has retained the 
Sacrament of Penance in its traditional Catholic usage, re- 
jecting only such medieval theological accretions as tended to 


68 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 423. 

69 The Proposed Book of 1928, pp. 410-411. 

72 Canon XLIV, Of the Visitation of the Sick. ‘Particularly shall he move the sick 
person to make confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience trouble him in any 
weighty matter . . .” Cf. also Canon XLVI:3, ‘‘The Priest shall move the sick 
person, before the anointing, to make a special confession of his sins ...” in The 
Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 

71 American Prayer Book, p. 569. 

72 Thid., p. 294. 
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its disrepute, and without requiring specific legal obligations 
as to the times and occasions for its use by the faithful. There 
have consequently been no enactments in Anglican Canon Law 
since the sixteenth century for the administration of this sacra- 
ment, and priests have had to rely upon the force of customary 
law for details and problems. It should be pointed out that the 
proposed revision of the Canons of 1603 have provided two 
canons on important regulatory needs: the possession of facul- 
ties to hear confessions and the inviolability of the seal of the 
confessional.” The presence of these two proposed canons 
indicates the extent to which the practice of the Sacrament of 
Penance has been retained and its importance in the Anglican 
Communion. The recognition of the existence of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance is obvious in all Anglican formularies and 
sources of authority. 

Holy Unction. The history of Holy Unction in the Anglican 
Communion has a somewhat checkered course, but there seems 
to be no good reason for assuming that the Church has aban- 
doned it. The Order for the Visitation of the Sick in the First 
Prayer Book of 1549 contains this rubric: 


If the sicke person desyre to be annoynted, then shal the priest 
annoynte him upon the forehead or breast only, makyng the signe 
of the crosse, saying thus . . .74 


The accompanying prayer clearly indicates the bestowal of a 
special sacramental grace through this means for bodily heal- 
ing, spiritual strength, and remission of sins. 


As with this visible oyle thy body outwardly is annoynted: so our 
heauenly father almyghtye God, graunt of his infinite goodnesse, 
that thy soule inwardly may be annoynted with the ‘holy gost, who 


73 Proposed Canons LXV, Of Priests hearing Confessions, and LXVI, Of the duty 
of Priests towards any who resort to them to confess any Secret or Hidden Sin in 
The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., pp. 155-157. 

74 The First and Second Prayer Books of Edward VI (London: 1932) in ‘“Every- 
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man’s” Library, p. 264. 
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is the spirite of al strength, coumforte, reliefe, and gladnesse. And 
vouchsafe for his great mercy (yf it be his blessed will) to restore 
unto thee thy bodely helth, and strength, to serue him, and sende 
thee release of al thy paines, troubles, and diseases, both in body and 
minde. And howsoeuer his goodnesse (by his diuyne and unser- 
chable prouidence) shall dispose of thee: we, his unworthy ministers 
and seruants, humbly beseche the eternall maiestie, to doe with thee 
according to the multitude of his innumerable mercies, and to 
pardon thee all thy sinnes and offences, committed by all thy bodily 
senses, passions, and carnall affeccions . . .”® 


No rejection of the Sacrament of Holy Unction is implied here. 
There is a greater emphasis upon the aspects of bodily healing 
and there is no special limitation of the sacrament to an in 
extremis rite. The concentration upon this sacrament as an im 
extremis rite with only the remission of sins as the sacramental 
benefit had been part of the late medieval teaching on Holy 
Unction. This body of teaching may have been what the 
framers of The Thirty-Nine Articles had in mind when they 
refer to “corrupt following of the Apostles.” Modern Roman 
Catholic theologians today recognize the over-emphasis upon 
these aspects of the sacrament.” 

This provision for the administration of Holy Unction was 
unfortunately dropped from the Second Prayer Book of 1552. 
But the Second Edwardine Act of Uniformity (5 and 6 Ed- 
ward VI, cap. 1) refers to the First Prayer Book as “. . . a very 
godly order . . . agreeable to the word of God and the primitive 
church... .”"” Therefore this omission cannot be construed as 
a doctrinal repudiation of the sacrament. The official nature of 
the 1552 Prayer Book is questioned by most scholars, and its 
doctrinal implications are regarded as temporary lapses of indi- 
viduals from the official doctrine of the Church up to and 
subsequent to it. 

7 Ibid., pp. 264-265. 


76]. Pohle and A. Preuss, The Sacraments (St. Louis: 1937), vol. 4, pp. 24-34. 
77 H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents ... op. cit., p. 369. 
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The later revisions did not restore the form, and the present 
1662 English Prayer Book and its national variants such as the 
‘Canadian Prayer Book are still defective in this respect.” It is 
an example of a liturgical omission of a form for the adminis- 
tration of a sacrament which is not contrary to the mind of the 
Church. The American Prayer Book in its 1928 revision re- 
stored a form for the Unction of the Sick with alternative meth- 
ods of anointing or laying on of hands. 
When any sick person shall in humble faith desire the ministry of 
healing through Anointing or Laying on of hands, the Minister may 


use such portion of the foregoing Office as he shall think fit and the 
following: 


A prayer asking for spiritual power, “release . . . from sin,” 
freedom from “all pain of soul and body,” and restoration to 
“soundness of health” precedes the form: 


I annoint thee with oil (or I lay my hand upon thee), in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; beseeching 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, that all thy pain and sickness 
of body being put to flight, the blessing of health may be restored 
unto thee. Amen.®? 


These two prayers quite definitely refer to a sacramental 
action whereby the characteristic graces of spiritual strength, 
bodily health, and remission of sins are effected by the anointing 
with oil. The Scottish Prayer Book provides a similar form of 
administration in The Order for the Visitation of the Sick. 


Then shall the Priest, if the sick person so desire it, proceed to 
anoint him with oil, or to lay his hands upon him, saying as 
followeth: 

(1) When annointing the Sick 

I anoint thee with oil in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 


78 The Proposed Book of 1928, p. 412, made a half-hearted attempt in this direction 
by including a form for the laying on of hands, but not unction. 

79 American Prayer Book, p. 320. 

80 Ibid. p. 320. 
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O Almighty God, giver of life and health, who hast taught us 
in thy holy word to pray over the sick and to anoint them with oil in 
the Name of the Lord: Grant, we beseech thee, to this person whom 
we anoint in thy Name refreshment of spirit, and, if it be thy holy 
will, perfect restoration to health; through Jesus Christ our Lord.* 


The specification of the sacramental benefits is not as clearly 
marked out in the Scottish rite as in the American, but there 
can be no doubt that a sacramental action is intended. 

The inclusion of rites for the anointing of the sick with oil 
in the liturgies of two of the autocephalous provinces of the 
Anglican Communion is an indication of a desire on the part 
of the Church to rectify the liturgical omission of the 1552 
Prayer Book. In 1935, the Convocation of Canterbury provi- 
sionally approved of Services for Unction and the Laying-On of 
Hands. The proposed revision of The Canons of 1603 contains 
a canonical enactment governing the administration of this 
sacrament in proposed Canon XLVI, Of Unction or the 
Anointing of Sick Persons. 


(1) If any person is sick and desires to be anointed, the Priest 
may anoint him with oil on the forehead in the form of a 
cross, using a form of service authorized by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. 

(2) The oil for the anointing shall be pure olive oil, consecrated 
by the Bishop of the Diocese;- but, where oil so consecrated 
cannot be had, the oil shall be consecrated by the Priest, in the 
sick person’s room, immediately before the anointing.®? 


The provision of rites by two provinces, the provisional 
authorization by a third, and the proposed canonical enact- 
ment of regulatory discipline, indicate that the mind of the 
Anglican Communion upholds the doctrine of Holy Unction 
set forth in the First Prayer Book of 1549. 

It would indeed be difficult, with this weight of liturgical, 


81 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 425. 
82 The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., pp. 125-136. 
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rubrical, and canonical evidence to defend the position that the 
five minor sacraments are not a part of the faith of the Angli- 
can Communion and an integral part of its sacramental system. 

(c) BaprismaL REGENERATION. The Chicago and Lambeth 
statements on the two major sacraments of Holy Baptism and 
Holy Communion make no reference whatsoever to the sacra- 
mental theology of them. The spiritual benefits and effects of 
the five minor sacraments have been defined in the course of 
our examination of Anglican formularies, but our task would 
be incomplete unless we stated clearly that the faith of the 
Anglican Communion requires more than the mere acceptance 
of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion without a clear defini- 
tion of the sacramental benefits of these two sacraments “gen- 
erally necessary to salvation.” 

Of the sacramental benefits of Holy Baptism there is a 
harmonious and consistent agreement in all Anglican formu- 
laries. Article XXVII of The Articles of Religion, Of Baptism, 
states: | 


Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned from others that be not 
christened, but it is also a sign of Regeneration or New-Birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive Baptism rightly are 
grafted into the Church; the promises of the forgiveness of sin, and 
of our adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly 
signed and sealed... 


Holy Baptism is a spiritual regeneration, making us members 
of the sacramental unity of the Church, bringing remission of 
sin, and a special relationship of union with God. This doctrine 
is confirmed by two statements in the Catechism. 


Question. Who gave you this Name? 

Answer. My Sponsors in Baptism; wherein I was made a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven; 
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and, 


Question. What is the inward and spiritual grace? 

Answer. A death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness: 
for being by nature born in sin, and the children of 
wrath, we are hereby made the children of grace. 


These two doctrinal formularies make it quite clear that Holy 
Baptism is regeneration from sin and entrance into a new 
spiritual status of union with God, and that these benefits can 
be obtained only through the reception of the sacrament. 

This doctrine is amply set forth by the lex orandi of all 
Anglican rites for the ministration of Holy Baptism. The open- 
ing exhortation states that “None can enter into the kingdom 
of God, except he be regenerate and born anew of Water and 
of the Holy Ghost,” and asks that our Lord will grant to zhzs 
child (this Person) that which by nature he cannot have; 
that he may be baptized with Water and the Holy Ghost, and 
received into Christ’s holy Church, and be made a living 
member of the same.”** The first prayer petitions that the can- 
didate “coming to thy Holy Baptism, may receive remission of 
sin, by spiritual regeneration.” A very beautiful prayer used 
in other Anglican liturgies precedes this. It refers to the patristic 
typology of the sacrament in The Ark, The Passage through 
the Red Sea, and the Baptism of Christ in Jordan, and states, 
“Wash him and sanctify him with the holy Ghost; that he 
being delivered from thy wrath, may be received into the ark 
of Christ’s Church ...”*’ The prayer following the lesson asks 


83 American Prayer Book, p. 274. The same statement appears in the English 
Prayer Book, p. 313; the Scottish Prayer Book, p. 359; the Canadian Prayer Book, 
pp. 292-293; and The Proposed Book of 1928, p. 352. 

84 American Prayer Book, p. 274; English Prayer Book, p. 314; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 359; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 293; Proposed Book of 1928, p. 353. 

85 English Prayer Book, p. 313; Scottish Prayer Book, p. 359; Canadian Prayer 
Book, p. 293. This prayer was in the American Prayer Book until 1928. Cf. American 
Prayer Book, 1892, p. 245. In a revised form without the reference to the Ark and 
the Passage through the Red Sea and with the deletion of the word “wrath,” it was 
retained in The Proposed Book of 1928, p. 353. It is unfortunate that the use of the 
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that “he may be born again, And be made an heir of everlasting 
salvation.”** The exhortation to the godparents or adult candi- 
date summarizes these prayers, “that our Lord Jesus Christ 
would vouchsafe to receive him, to release him from sin, to 
sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, to give him the kingdom 
of heaven, and everlasting life.”** The short aspirations before 
the blessing of the water repeat this summary, while the 
prayer of blessing itself makes it quite clear that these graces 
come through the administration of the sacrament: “sanctify 
this Water to the mystical washing away of sin .. .”** The 
exhortation after the administration refers to this act having 
taken place, “Seeing now, that this child (this Person) is 
regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, let 
us give thanks unto Almighty God for these benefits . . .”* 
The thanksgiving again summarizes the benefits. “. . . that it 
hath pleased thee to regenrate this child (this Person) with thy 
Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child, and to incor- 


porate him into thy holy Church.”” 
word “wrath” in this prayer which echoes the phrasing of the Catechism should have 
forced the whole prayer out of the Office in 1928. The American Committee on 
revision would have been liturgically wiser to have followed the work of the English 
Committee on revision. 

86 American Prayer Book, p. 276; English Prayer Book, p. 316; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 361; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 295; Proposed Book of 1928, p. 354. 

87 American Prayer Book, p. 276; English Prayer Book, p. 316; Scottish Prayer 
_ Book, p. 3613; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 296; Proposed Book of 1928, p. 354. 

88 American Prayer Book, p. 279; English Prayer Book, p. 318; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 364; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 298; Proposed Book of 1928, p. 356. The 
American and Scottish rites are liturgically superior at this point to the English and 
Canadian rites, for the prayer for the blessing of the water has been cast into the 
form of a solemn eucharistic benediction with a Sursum Corda and Preface-structure. 
The Proposed Book of 1928 follows this scheme. There is a liturgical identity estab- 
lished here between the solemn benediction of the water of Holy Baptism and the 
solemn benediction in the course of which the consecration of the elements of Holy 
Communion is effected. 

89 American Prayer Book, p. 280; English Prayer Book, p. 319; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 365; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 299; Proposed Book of 1928, p. 357. 

90 American Prayer Book, p. 280; English Prayer Book, p. 320; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 365; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 299; Proposed Book of 1928, p. 357. 
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There are probably no liturgical texts in the entire corpus 
of Anglican liturgy which set forth the doctrinal implications 
of a sacrament more forcefully and consistently than the 
services for the ministration of Holy Baptism. The Anglican 
Communion cannot be satisfied with any acceptance of the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism which does not involve an accep- 
tance of the doctrinal faith of the Church declared in its 
formularies that Baptism is a spiritual regeneration and union 
with God effected only through its bestowal. For any province 
to change its liturgy to the extent of removing this doctrine 
from the /ex orandi, or to enter into union with any other 
Communion not on the basis of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration would mean the loss of membership by that 
province in the fellowship of the Anglican Communion.” / 

(d) Tue Rear Presence. The Chicago and Lambeth state- 
ments on the sacrament of the Holy Communion are silent on 
the theology of the sacramental reality. Since the nature of this 
sacrament and the service in which it is effected is one of the 
great sources of Christian division in the world, no mere 
acceptance of the Sacrament of Holy Communion without a 
definition of the Real Objective Presence and the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice would be in harmony with the declared Faith of the 
Anglican Communion. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ in the eucharistic 
elements of Bread and Wine is set forth in the doctrinal and 
liturgical formularies of the Church. Article XXIX of The Ar- 
ticles of Religion defines it. 

°l The secession led by George David Cummins in 1873 and the formation of The 
Reformed Episcopal Church is sufficient evidence of this. The rejection of the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration was one of the causes of the schism and one of the tenets 
of the new communion. Cf. E. C. Chorley, Men and Movements in the American 


Episcopal Church (New York: 1946), pp. 405-424, for a presentation of all of the 
documents. Cf. zbid., p. 421 for the list of changes in the Baptismal Office. 
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. . insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith, 
receive the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the 
Body of Christ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a partaking of 
the Blood of Christ . . . The Body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spirited manner. 
And the means whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten 

- in the Supper, is Faith. 


The formulation of these definitions occurred at a time in 
theological history when there was a reaction against the late 
medieval materialistic and carnal conceptions of the Real 
Presence. The teaching of the reality of the presence had been 
concentrated on the mode of the mystery, and especially crude 
versions of the doctrine of transubstantiation were rampant. 
The continental Protestant reformers in their reaction aban- 
doned entirely the historic Catholic doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence, and the Lutheran, Calvinist, and Zwinglian concepts of 
the Holy Communion are denials of the real and objective 
presence in the species. The framers of the doctrinal statements 
of the Anglican Church were forced to steer a somewhat difhi- 
cult course between the Protestant denials and the late medieval 
corruptions of this doctrine. Thus the phrasing of some of the 
clauses of the article are somewhat confusing to the casual 


reader. The second paragraph of Article XXIX dealing with —, 


transubstantiation is a rejection of these medieval corruptions 
and not a repudiation of the Real Presence.” 

The true import of this article can be understood more 
clearly if it is compared with the articles prepared in 1553 
which explicitly denied the Real Presence.” This denial was 
intentionally deleted in 1563 and the present statement inserted. 
It was written by Edmund Guest, Bishop of Rochester, and 
his aim of reasserting traditional Catholic doctrine can be seen 
from a letter of his which serves as a commentary upon it. 


92. C. S. Gibson, op. cit., pp. 649-659. 
8 Ibid., pp. 640-645. 
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I told him plainly that this word “only” in the aforesaid Article 
did not exclude the Presence of Christ’s Body from the Sacrament, 
but only the grossness and sensibleness in the receiving thereof . . .°* 


In the light of these revisions, there is nothing in the Article 
which can be construed as a denial of the Real Presence. 

Two changes in the unofficial 1552 Prayer Book have been 
cited often to demonstrate that the Anglican Church denies 
the Real Presence. They are the so-called Black Rubric and 
the changes in the Words of Administration of the Sacrament. 
The Black Rubric was intended to divorce the custom of kneel- 
ing to receive Communion from any implications of eucharistic 
adoration. The crucial clause reads: 


... we dooe declare that it is not ment thereby, that any adoracion 
is doone, or oughte to bee doone, eyther unto the Sacramentall 
bread or wyne there bodily receyued, or unto anye reall and 
essencial presence there beeyng of Christ’s naturall fleshe and 
bloude.®® 


The Words of Administration omitted any reference to the 
Body and Blood of Christ and were mere directions, “Take and 
eate this...” and “Drinke this . .."*" The 1556 ERZane cues 
Prayer Book revised the Words of Administration by com- 
bining the 1549 and the 1552 forms, and dropped the Black 
Rubric entirely.°’ The rubric was reintroduced in the 1662 
Prayer Book with a most important verbal change so that in- 
stead of “... no adoration is intended or ought to be done... 
unto any real and essential Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh 
and Blood...” it reads “. . . no adoration is intended or ought 
to be done .. . unto any corporal Presence .. .””* This change 

*4 Quoted in E. C. S. Gibson, op. cit., p. 646, and F. L. Cirlot, Apostolic Succession 
and Anglicanism, op. cit., p. 179. 

85 Second Prayer Book of Edward VI., op. cit., p. 393. 

%6 Ibid., p. 389. 


97 E. C. S. Gibson, op. cit., p. 645. 
98 Ibid., p. 645 n2. 
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was made at the request of Dr. Peter Gunning, later Bishop 
of Ely, with the specific purpose of asserting the Real Objective 
Presence.”” With this rewording it remains today in the English 
and Canadian Prayer Books.’ 

Whatever confusion we think that we detect in the framing 
of these statements and the subtle verbal changes, the second 
portion of the Catechism, issued after the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1604, ignores completely and asserts the Real 
Presence concisely. 


Question. What is the inward part of the thing signified? 

Answer. The Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Question. What are the benefits whereof we are partakers thereby? 

Answer. ‘The strengthening and. refreshing of our souls by the 
Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the Bread 
and Wine.1°4 


The change made in the American version of the Catechism 
of the words “verily and indeed” to “Spiritually” has no un- 
Catholic doctrinal significance.’ There is no adequate his- 
torical reason for assuming that the Church in any of these 
statements intended to deny the historic Catholic doctrine of 
the Real Objective Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the consecrated elements of Bread and Wine!” 

The doctrine is even more clearly represented in the litur- 
gical rites for the celebration of the Holy Communion. Both 
texts and rubrics give sufficient evidence that the intention 
of the service is to effect the sacrament in its historic Catholic 

% Cf. for details L. Pullen, The History of the Book of Common Prayer (London: 
1900), Appendix D ‘‘The Black Rubric,” pp. 316-318. 

100 English Prayer Book, p. 313 and Canadian Prayer Book, v. 291. 

101 English Prayer Book, p. 346; Scottish Prayer Book, p. 397; Canadian Prayer 
Book, p. 328; Proposed Book of 1928, pp. 381-382. 


102 American Prayer Book, p. 577. Cf. on this F. L. Cirlot, op. cit., p. 193. 
108 Ff, L. Cirlot, op. cit., pp. 171-206. 
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nature. All of the Anglican liturgies derive from the 1549 
text, and it will be wisest to examine this text with references 
to its revision or amendment in the various national liturgies. 
The Prayer of Consecration opens with an invocation: 


Heare us (o merciful father) we beseech thee; and with thy holy 
spirite and worde, vouchsafe to blesse and sanctifie these thy gyftes, 
and creatures of bread and wyne, that they maie be unto us the 
bodye and bloude of thy moste derely beloued sonne Jesus 
Christe.1°4 


Here is a clear assertion that through a divine supernatural 
intervention the bread and the wine are to become the Body 
and Blood of Christ. This was revised slightly in 1552 and 


remains in that form in the present 1662 English rite. 


Hear us, O merciful Father, we most humbly beseech thee: and 
grant that we receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in 
remembrance of his death and passion, may be partakers of his 
most blessed Body and Blood.1% 


The emphasis here is placed upon the receiving of the elements 
rather than upon the instrumental cause of the consecration, 
but there is no difference in the doctrine of the sacrament 
intended by the words. In the Scottish liturgy, this sentence 
has been transferred to a position after the Words of Institu- 
tion and the emphasis upon the divine intervention is restored. 


And we thine unworthy servants beseech thee, most merciful 
Father, to hear us, and to send thy Holy Spirit upon us and upon 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that being blessed 
and hallowed by his life-giving power, they may become the Body 
and Blood of thy most dearly beloved Son, to the end that all who 
shall receive the same may be sanctified both in body and soul, and 
preserved unto everlasting life.1°6 


104 First Prayer Book of Edward VI, op. cit., p. 222. 
105 English Prayer Book, p. 303; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 285. 
106 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 316. 
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It appears in the same position in the American rite with the 
wording, 


vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with thy Word and Holy Spirit, 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine; that we, receiving 
them according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institu- 
tion, in remembrance of his death and passion, may be partakers of 
his most blessed Body and Blood. 


The American version, which was taken from the Scottish, 
attempts to combine the English emphasis upon the elements 
received and the Scottish emphasis upon the intervention, with 
a resulting confusion of thought. In this form, there is at least 
a question as to whether it is an invocation. The Proposed 
Book of 1928 provided a somewhat similar version in the 
American and Scottish position in wording which echoes both 
forms.’°* The shifting of emphasis between “become” and 
“may be partakers” does not seem in any way to invalidate the 
reality of the Presence in the sacrament. 

A second statement of doctrine in the 1549 text is the peti- 
tion: 


. .. humbly besechying thee, that whosoeuer shal bee partakers of 
thys holy Communion maye worthely receiue the most precioys 
body and bloude of thy sonne Jesus Christe: and bee fulfilled with 
thy grace and heauenly benediction . . .1°° 


The 1552 Prayer Book omitted the words “may worthily re- 
ceive the most precious body and blood” and this deletion 
continues in the present English text, as well as in the Proposed 
Book of 1928." The Scottish and American rites have restored 


107 American Prayer Book, p. 81. 

108 The Proposed Book of 1928, p. 334. 

109 549 Book, p. 223. 

110 y552 Book, p. 390. 

111 English Prayer Book, p. 307; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 287; Proposed Book, 
p. 335. 
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the clause and thus the integrity of the original 1549 text.’ 


The Prayer of Humble Access in the 1549 text reads, 


. « « so to eate the fleshe of thy dere sonne Jesus Christ, and to 
drynke his bloud in these holy Misteries, that we may continuallye 
dwell in hym, and he in us, that our synfull bodyes may bee made 
cleane by his body, and our soules washed through hys most 
precious blood.1#8 


The 1552 Prayer Book omitted the phrase “these holy mys- 
teries” and shifted the order of the final three clauses. This 
arrangement obtains universally in all present-day Anglican 
liturgies."“* The words of Administration in the 1549 edition 
read: 


The body of our Lorde Jesus Christe which was geuen for thee, 
preserue thy bodye and soule unto euerlastyng lyfe. The bloud of 
our Lorde Jesus Christe which was shed for thee, preserue thy bodye 
and soule unto euerlastyng lyfe.145 


The complete omission of these words was effected by the 1552 
Book with the substitution of: 


Take and eate this, in remembrance that Christ dyed for thee, 
and feede on him in thy hearte by faythe, with thanksgeuing. 
Drinke this in remembraunce that Christe’s bloude was shed for 


thee, and be thankefull.11° 


The Elizabethan revision of 1559 combined both forms, and so 
they remain today in all liturgies except the Scottish, which 
has restored the simple 1549 words of administration.1” The 
Prayer of Thanksgiving in the 1549 text reads: 


112 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 316; American Prayer Book, p. 8r. 

118 y549 Book, p. 225. 

114English Prayer Book, p. 304; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 284; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 321, with the slight addition of “by his most sacred body”; American Prayer 
Book, p. 82, and Proposed Book, p. 332. 

115 y549 Book, p. 225. 

116 1552 Book, p. 389. 

117 English Prayer Book, p. 306; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 286; American Prayer 
Book, pp. 82-83; Proposed Prayer Book, p. 336, with a confusing, alternative, 
shortened use; and Scottish Prayer Book, pp. 321-322. 
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. . . these holy Misteries, with the spirituall foode of the moste 


precious body and bloud of thy sonne, our sauiour Jesus 
fcnrist. ..145 


We must emphasize this important point that this phrase 
was never tampered with and is uniformly retained in all 
present Prayer Books."” The Scottish rite has provided a bid- 
ding declaration as an introduction which reads, | 


Having now received the precious Body and Blood of Christ, let 
us give thanks to our Lord God .. .1?° 


The 1549 Prayer Book included some Exhortations for the 
Holy Communion and the first of these has a pertinent passage. 


... the Holy Communioé of the bodye and bloude of our Sauior 
Christe . . . we spiritually eate the fleshe of Christ, and drinke his 
bioude.... 1?" 


This remains unchanged in all present rites except the Amer- 
ican in which the words “we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, 
and drink his blood” are omitted.’*” There seems to be no doc- 
trinal import to this omission, for the original exhortation was 
very verbose and lengthy, and the shortening of the whole 
address excised the entire paragraph in which these words 
appeared. That there is no intention on the part of the Amer- 
ican Church to exclude the doctrine by the abridgment of the 
exhortation can be seen by two additions to the American 
Prayer Book which teach the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
The first is the prayer in The Form of the Consecration of a 
Church or Chapel which contains the phrase “the blessed 

at? 9540 Book, p: 227. 

“9English Prayer Book, p. 307; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 291; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 322; American Prayer Book, p. 83; Proposed Book, p. 337. 

120 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 322. 

121 1549 Book, p. 215. 
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sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ,”*** and the second 
is the introduction of a Collect for Maundy Thursday with the 
clause “did institute the Sacrament of his Body and Blood.” 
The American Prayer Book is the only Anglican liturgy which 
has a Proper Collect for Maundy Thursday. It was felt that the 
use of the Palm Sunday Collect on this day was hardly repre- 
sentative of the solemnity of the feast. The American liturgy 
has gone farther than any other Anglican liturgy in the clear 
representation of the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

The doctrine embodied in the liturgy was safeguarded by 
three sets of ceremonial directions introduced in 1662 as a 
positive assertion in ceremonial against the Puritan demands 
at the Savoy Conference.’*” The set of manual directions at 
the words of Institution were added “that the manner of con- 
secrating the elements may be made more explicit and ex- 
press.”**° The directions for a second Consecration if either of 
the elements became exhausted before all had been commu- 
nicated were introduced to make certain that truly consecrated 
elements were used.’** The rubric at the end of the service 
directing the consumption of the remaining consecrated ele- 
ments was added to prevent their return to common use.” 


128 American Prayer Book, p. 152. This service was added in the American 
Book in 1799 and appears to be the service which was in general use in England 
though not included in the Prayer Book. Bishop White stated that “it is substantially 
the same with a service composed by Bishop Andrews in the reign of James I.” 
Cf. E. C. Chorley, The New American Prayer Book (New York: 1929), pp. 79-80. 

124 American Prayer Book, p. 152. This Collect was added in 1928. Several phrases 
were suggested by a Maundy Thursday Collect in William Reed Huntington’s Materia 
Ritualis, but the actual composition seems to be the work of the Commission. Cf. 
J. A. Muller, Who Wrote the New Prayers in the Prayer Book? (Philadelphia: 1946), 
Daag: 

125 Ff, Procter and W. H. Frere, A New History of The Book of Common Prayer, 
Opoctt., (1197: 

126 The answer of the bishops at the Savoy Conference. Cited in F. Procter and 
W. H. Frere, op. cit., p. 188. 
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This final rubric in the Scottish rite and in the Proposed Book 
of 1928 makes a provision for reservation of the sacrament. 
Such care would not have been taken as a result of the Savoy 
Conference had the Anglican bishops held the Calvinist sacra- 
mental doctrine of the Puritans. The introduction of these 
rubrical directions are all designed to reinforce the lex orandi 
of the Prayer Book. If the elements were not the sacrament 
of the Real Presence, such ceremonial directions would be 
unnecessary. 

This examination reveals clearly that a great deal of damage 
was attempted by the unofficial 1552 Prayer Book in the ex- 
pression of the doctrine of the Real Presence. But subsequent 
changes in all Anglican liturgies have restored to full ex- 
pression in both liturgical text and rubrical direction the truth 
of the doctrine of the Real Presence so clearly manifested by 
The 1549 Prayer Book. In each of the national liturgies there 
may be one or more elements that we might wish were ex- 
pressed more concisely, but the whole corpus of texts make the 
Faith of the Church quite evident. 

It was on the basis of such liturgical and doctrinal statements 
that the 1930 Lambeth Conference informed the Eastern 
Orthodox delegation that the Anglican Communion officially 
held the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

As regards the Doctrine of the Presence, it was stated that, at the 
time of the Reformation, the Church of England found it necessary 
to guard itself against the materialistic theories and against the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation, as it had been taught in the 
Medieval Church. The language of the Catechism and of the Articles ’ 
was quoted: “That the Body and Blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed, taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper” 
and “That the Body of Christ is given, taken and eaten in the 
Lord’s Supper only after an heavenly and spiritual manner,” and it 
was stated that after Communion the consecrated elements re- 
maining are regarded as the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 


Christ in that they have the same efficacy as before the Administra- 
tion. This was further illustrated by the language used in the 


\ 
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Prayer of Consecration, the form used in the different liturgies of 
the Anglican Communion being explained.}?9 


There can be no-doubt that the Anglican Communion in its 
official formularies holds the doctrine of the Real Objective 
Presence without any special insistence upon the particular 
mode or manner of the sacramental change. 

(ec) THe Eucwaristic Sacririce. The doctrine of the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice is patently exhibited by the formularies of the . 
Anglican Communion. Eucharistic Sacrifice means the litur- 


ys gical offering before God of the Body and Blood of Christ as a 


commemorative sacrifice of His perfect oblation on the cross. 
It does not imply any special metaphysical theory of the sepa- 
rability of the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist. 

Article XXVIII of The Articles of Religion calls the 
Eucharist “. . . a Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ’s 
death .. .” Article XXXI is an assertion of the completeness 
of the sacrifice of the cross for the remission of “all the sins of 
the whole world, both original and actual .. .” It includes a 
rejection of the late medieval concept of the separate efficacy 
of the sacrifice of the Mass: 


wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly 
said, that the Priests did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits. 


These words have been quoted to prove that the Anglican 
Church denies the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Had this been the aim, 
it certainly could have been achieved with less specialized 
terms. The phrase, “sacrifices of Masses” (missarum sacrificia), 
is carefully distinguished from the sacrifice of the Mass. Its 
reference is to some particular current teaching as is indicated 


129 The Lambeth Conference, 1930, op. cit., p. 135. 
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by the second clause “in the which it was commonly said” 
(guibus vulgo dicebatur).’*® The Article does not define the 
true doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It only repudiates the 
false ones. The Catechism is far more direct. 


Question. Why was the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ordained? 
Answer. For the continual remembrance of the sacrifice of the 


death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby. 


The sacrificial character of the Eucharist is not excluded by the 
word “remembrance.” It is linked with the words “memorial” 
and “memory” in the prayer of consecration."** For a “remem- 
brance” a “memorial” or a “memory” of a sacrifice in a litur- 
gical sacramental action can only be a sacrificial remembrance, 
memorial, or memory. Anything else would be absurd or 
meaningless. These words, however, must be interpreted by 
the lex orandi of the liturgy. In that relationship, they are 
capable of only a sacrificial import. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice involves two elements: the Real 
Presence of Christ in the consecrated elements and the offering 
of these before God by a liturgical action. Since the Anglican 
Communion is committed to the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
it must be demonstrated that the offering of these elements is 
effected by the liturgy. 

The liturgical action consists of a Minor Oblation of the un- 
consecrated elements at the Offertory and a Major Oblation of 
the consecrated elements at some point after consecration. The 
1549 Prayer Book explicitly provides the Minor Oblation. 


180 Cf, E. C. S. Gibson, op. cit., pp. 691-694. The most comprehensive analysis of 
this matter will be found in F. L. Cirlot, op. cit., pp. 207-250. 

131 “4 perpetual memory of that his precious death” and “the memorial which thy 
Son hath willed us to make” in 1549 Prayer Book, p. 223. These phrases are in- 
herited by the other rites. For an analysis of their meaning cf. F. L, Cirlot, op. cit. 
Ppp. 250-251. 
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Then shall the minister take so muche Bread and Wine, as shall 
suffice for the persons appoynted to receuie the holy Communion .. . 
And settyng both the breade and wyne upon the Alter . . 1% 


This rubric was deleted from the 1552 Prayer Book and the 
petition in the succeeding prayer mentions only the offering 
of the alms. This under-emphasis upon the offertory was 
amended later, and the present English rite is sufficiently ade- 
quate. 
And when there is a Communion, the Priest shall then place 
upon the Table so much Bread and Wine, as he shall think sufh- 
cient.135 
The Prayer for the Church refers to “alms and oblations,” but 
the marginal notation identifies both as money offerings. The 
fulness of the offertory is somewhat obscured even today in the 
English Prayer Books. 

The Scottish rite not only restored the offertory but phrased 
it so that the oblation is unmistakable. 


And the Presbyter shall then offer up, and place the bread and 
wine prepared for the Sacrament upon the Lord’s Table.1*4 


The American Prayer Book originally employed the English 
offertory rubric and the identification of alms and oblations 
with money offerings. In 1928 the rubric was adopted from 
the Scottish rite. 


And the Priest shall offer, and shall place upon the Holy Table, 
the Bread and Wine.1°° 


The Prayer for the Church was so revised that the alms and 
oblations were no longer identified. The phrase “to accept our 
... oblations” clearly refers to the offering of bread and wine. 

132 1549 Prayer Book, p. 219. 


133 English Prayer Book, p. 293; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 273; Proposed Book, 


po320- 
134 Scottish Prayer Book, p. 313. 
185 American Prayer Book, pp. 73-74. 
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The Scottish and American rites accentuate even more ex- 
plicitly the Minor Oblation of the 1549 Prayer Book. 

The 1549 prayer of consecration incorporates three distinct 
references to the Major Oblation. Immediately after the Words 
of Institution we read: 

. . make here before thy diuine Majestie, with these thy holy 


gyftes, the memoryall whyche thy sonne hath wylled us to 
make,.,...2°6 | 


This is a definite oblation of the consecrated elements, “thy 
holy gifts,” presented before God. The word “memorial” is in 
no sense a symbolic term, for there could be no memorial of a 
sacrifice which was not a sacrificial memorial. The manifest 
liturgical offering was unfortunately excised from the 1552 
Prayer Book and has never been restored in the English rite, 
although its replacement was advocated in the Proposed Book 
of 1928."°" The action is retained in the Scottish, American, 
and South African rites with an extra clause “which we now 
offer unto thee.” This most happy addition amplifies the litur- 
gical offering even more completely. 


. make here before thy Divine Majesty, with these thy holy 
gifts, which we now offer unto thee, the memorial . . 488 


The marginal titles in the Scottish and American Books def- 
initely label this clause “Oblation.” The eucharistic prayers of 
these three provincial Churches have emendations which have 
achieved a superior degree of beauty and theological complete- 
ness surpassing even the original 1549 text. 


The second reference continues this offering. 
. . mercifully to accepte this our Sacrifice of praise and thankes 
SeNIRG 
186 1549 Book, p. 223. 
187 Proposed Book, p. 334. 
188 Scottish Prayer Book, pp. 315-316; American Prayer Book, p. go. Cf. for South 
African Liturgy, F. L. Cirlot, op. cit., p. 148. 
189 1549 Book, p. 223. 
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This petition is joined to the commemorative sequence of the 
events of the Incarnate Life and the benefits obtained through 
the passion, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. Its sacrificial 
character is quite apparent from its position in the prayer. 
“This our sacrifice” is organically united with the sacrifice of 
Christ. The phrase “sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving” does 
not mean a sacrifice composed of praise and thanksgiving, but 
a sacrifice characterized by praise and thanksgiving. The com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of Christ is an occasion for praise 
and thanksgiving, not for weeping and lamenting. The phrase 
is a technical term for, and indeed almost a direct translation 
of, Eucharistic Sacrifice.*° It was used as a test phrase in 1546 
to prove the Catholic doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass.“* 
This phrase is the premise of the assertion of Anglican doctrine 
in the reply made by the English archbishops in 1897 to the 
Bull Apostolicae Curae of Leo XIII.” This clause remained 
unchanged in the 1552 Prayer Book, and has been retained in 
all Anglican rites.’ 

The third reference occurs at the end of the prayer of con- 
secration. 


And although we be unworthy (through our manyfolde synnes) 
to offer unto thee any Sacryfice: Yet we beseche thee to accepte thys 
our bounden duetie and seruice .. .1#4 


This completes the sacrificial action which has been pleaded 
in the prayer. The sacrifice of Christ, the offering of the con- 
secrated oblations, and “ourselves, our souls, and bodies” are 
now the total offering made before God. It is the sacrifice of 


440 CEAF.LetCirlot,'op. cit... pts: 

1417. Pullan, The Book of Common Prayer, op. cit., p. 99. 

142 Answer of the Archbishops of England, March 29, 1897 in Anglican Orders, 
(London: 1943), p. 35. 

148 English Prayer Book, p. 307; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 287; Scottish Prayer 
Book, p. 316; American Prayer Book, p. 81; Proposed Book, p. 335. 

144 +549 Book, p. 223. 
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ourselves and Christ in union. The relationship of “offer any 
sacrifice” with “bounden duty and service” reveals that it can- 
not be merely the spiritual offering of ourselves. For “our 
bounden duty and service,” our required obligation, is the 
whole act of worship including the offering of the consecrated 
elements. This clause has remained untouched through suc- 
cessive revisions and appears in all national liturgies.**” 

The three references to the liturgical offering of the con- 
secrated elements establish the Anglican doctrine of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, while the second of these provides the char- 
acter of the offering, “a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” It 
would be only deliberate prejudice that could read any other 
interpretation out of the consecration prayers. The Major Ob- 
lation is present as clearly in the Anglican liturgy as in any 
other accepted Catholic liturgical text. It would be difficult to 
find in the Roman Canon after the consecration any references 
more explicit than these. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to deal with the relationship that 
the rubrics bear to the safeguarding of this doctrine. Extreme 
care is exercised that only the “priest” shall celebrate this ser- 
vice. The ado which has been raised because of the substitution 
of the word “table” or “holy table” for “altar” in texts later than 
1549 is a matter not requiring serious refutation.’ 

The liturgical offering set forth in the Prayer Books and 
maintained by Anglican divines since the sixteenth century 
received a most authoritative statement in the reply of the 
English archbishops to the Bull Apostolicae Curae of Leo 
XIII. This assertion of the Anglican acceptance of the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice is based upon the references in the prayer of 
consecration. 

145 English Prayer Book, p. 307; Canadian Prayer Book, p. 287; Scottish Prayer 


Book, p. 316; American Prayer Book, p. 81; Proposed Book, p. 335. 
146 Cf. F. L. Cirlot, op. cit., pp. 165-170. 
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Further we do truly teach the doctrine of Eucharistic Sacrifice 
and do not believe it to be a “nude commemoration of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross,” an opinion which seems to be attributed to us by the 
quotation made from that Council. But we think it sufficient in the 
Liturgy which we use in celebrating the holy Eucharist—while 
lifting up our hearts to the Lord, and when now consecrating the 
gifts already offered that they may become to us the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ—to signify the sacrifice which is 
offered at that point of the service in such terms as these. We con- 
tinue a perpetual memory of the previous death of Christ, who is 
our Advocate with the Father and the propitiation of our sins, 
according to His precept, until His coming again. For first we offer 
the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; then next we plead and 
represent before the Father the sacrifice of the cross, and by it we 
confidently entreat remission of sins and all other benefits of the 
Lord’s Passion for all the whole Church; and lastly we offer the 
sacrifice of ourselves to the Creater of all things which we have 
already signified by the oblations of His creatures. This whole 
action, in which the people has necessarily to take its part with the 
Priest, we are accustomed to call the Eucharistic Sacrifice.147 


It was the archiepiscopal explanation which was used by the 
1930 Lambeth Conference in answer to the Eastern Orthodox 
delegation. 


With regard to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, it was explained that, 
in this case, it had been necessary for the Church of England to 
guard against the error that the one Sacrifice offered by our Lord 
on the Cross could, in any way, be repeated, and the words of the 
Consecration Prayer were quoted. The Doctrine was then explained, 
as it was expounded in the Reply of the Archbishops to Leo XIII, 
the following quotation being read: ........... The Delegation 
agreed that this teaching thus explained was in accord with 
Orthodox doctrine.14® 


The doctrine of the Real Objective Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Communion and of the Eucharistic Sacrifice are organic 
and integral with the Anglican liturgies. They signify clearly 
what they effect. The sacrament of Holy Communion cannot 


147 Answer of the Archbishops of England, op. cit., p. 35. 
“48 The Lambeth Conference, 1930, p. 136. 
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be accepted apart from the doctrines of the Real Presence or 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. For the Anglican Communion to re- 
quire a divided Christendom to accept the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion without an insistence upon this theology is unfair 
to other Communions and dishonest to itself. This is the de- 
clared faith of the Anglican Communion. 

The Chicago and Lambeth definition of the third article of 
the Quadrilateral must be expanded to include the seven Catho- 
lic sacraments and sufficient explication of sacramental the- 
ology to sanction their reality and existence. 


5 
THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 


The Historic Episcopate: “The Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of tts administration to the varying 
needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the unity of 
His Church.” (Chicago: 1886; Lambeth: 1888.) 

No article of the Quadrilateral has been subject to more 
interpretation than the statement of The Historic Episcopate. 
The 1920 Lambeth Appeal to All Christian People even sub- 
stituted a different wording. 


A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possess- 
ing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission 
of Christ and the authority of the whole Body.1*? 


The Appeal suggested that only the Historic Episcopate could 
fulfil these terms, but the mere fact of revision opened the way 
to unfortunate speculations on the origin and nature of the 
ministry. The commentaries written upon the Historic Episco- 
pate in the interests of Christian reunion-schemes have 
tended to make it less than it means.” Very few have en- 
deavored to make it all that it implies. At the very worst, it 
has been described as a mere form of Church government— 
an institution without a theology. “The acceptance of episco- 
pacy” without “the acceptance of any particular theory or 
interpretation of episcopacy” has become the slogan of reunion- 

149 The Lambeth Conference 1920, p. 28. 

150 Cf, Such speculations presented in A. C. Headlam, The Doctrine of the Church 
and Christian Reunion (London: 1920). The conclusions of this volume influenced 


much of the pseudo-theological thinking of modern reunion-schemes. It has been 
devastatingly answered by K. E. Kirk, The Apostolic Ministry (London: 1946). 
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schemes. It is possible that this approach has been dictated by 
the manifold external changes of the office of bishop through 
the centuries. It is no part of the faith and order of the Angli- 
can Church to insist upon any special external prelatical, auto- 
cratic, or even constitutional aspects of the episcopate. But to 
deny to it any theology is to remove from the episcopate its 
only reason for being, and its only reason for retention.™ 

(a) Tue Apostoric Ministry. One must admit that the very 
phrase itself, “historic episcopate,” is an unhappy one. It has 
probably helped rather than prevented the confused thinking 
of the last twenty years on this subject. The term “historic” 
suggests only temporal continuance. It means “having a his- 
toric sanction.” It could be demonstrated easily that any form 
of episcopacy which had existed for a hundred years could 
fulfil this claim. In this sense, the Methodist episcopate is a 
historic episcopate. If “historic” is the only term of reference, 
the Methodist, Anglican, Moravian, Lutheran, Orthodox, and 
Roman episcopates are similarly identifiable. Yet it is quite 
certain that each of these Communions would reject the identi- 
fication. Obviously, the framers of the Quadrilateral meant 
“historic” in the sense of “apostolic.” The 1886 Chicago Report 
gives this word “historic” no other possible meaning. The 


doctrine of the Anglican formularies and especially the Pref- _ 


ace to the Ordinal can support no other definition. What is 
meant is not “historic” but “apostolic.” 

Yet even this provides a puzzling term. For “episcopate” 
strictly means the episcopal order of the sacred ministry. It is 
hardly conceivable that the Anglican bishops in 1886 and 1888 
regarded the episcopal order alone as important. The Order 
_of the Church professed by Anglican doctrinal, canonical, and 

151 Cf, K. E. Kirk, op. cit., pp. 51-52. “Episcopacy must be valued for what it is 


by our Lord’s own institution of the apostolate: not for its antiquity, its supposed 
administrative effectiveness, or even its alleged appeal to the British temperament.” 
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liturgical formularies would hardly support such a contention. 
The term “episcopate” was used because the episcopal order of 
the ministry possesses the plenitude of grace of the full sacred 
ministry, “Episcopate” as used here does not limit the ministry 
to this order, but implies the three orders of bishop, priest, 
and deacon. Since the episcopate alone commands the power 
of ordination, it is synonymous with Sacred Ministry. In this 
sense we use the term “Episcopal” in the legal titles of certain 
provinces of the Anglican Communion. “The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America” and “The 
Episcopal Church in Scotland” do not mean that these prov- 
inces have only an episcopate, but that they are characterized 
by that office of the ministry which possesses the total apostolic 
commission. It is not “historic” but “apostolic.” It is not “episco- 
pate” but “sacred ministry.”/ The Historic Episcopate means 
the Apostolic Ministry. What the Anglican Communion re- 
quires in Christian Unity is the retention of the Apostolic 
Ministry of the Church in its organic development from the 
apostles and clearly differentiated into the threefold order of 
bishops, priests, and deacons from at least the second century. 
This is the declared Faith and Order of the Anglican Com- 
munion. 

To this the Anglican Church has held firmly through cen- 
turies of conflict with diverse forces both outside of and within 
its own Communion. The Calvinism of the sixteenth century, 
the Presbyterianism of the seventeenth century, the Erastian- 
ism of the eighteenth century, the Modernism of the nineteenth 
century, and the Liberalism of the twentieth have sought again 
and again through every kind of theological, historical, scrip- 
tural, and sentimental appeal to convince the Anglican Church 
that it was mistaken in its stedfast persistence. But the Church 
has never been so swamped with adverse influences as to for- 
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sake its position. Evidence to sustain this persistence is even 
more abundant today than it was twenty years ago. *” 

(b) Hoty Orpers a SacraMent. The Apostolic Ministry im- 
plies the Sacrament of Holy Orders. The Ordinal and the 
canonical formularies of Anglicanism assume that Holy Orders 
is an outward and visible bestowal of a special sacramental char- 
acter given by divine intention. 

The Preface to the Ordinal states that no one is privileged 
to exercise any of the three offices of the sacred ministry except 
“,.. by public Prayer, with Imposition of Hands... by lawful 
Authority.” This distinction of the outward means of grace 
is elaborated carefully as to the essential forms of bestowal. 


... to the intent that these Orders may be continued .. . no man 
shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, 
in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said Functions, 
except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, 
according to the Form following, or hath had Episcopal Consecra- 
tion or Ordination.153 


The Ordinal exhibits without question the outward form 
and the inward grace which is bestowed. Three separate ser- 
vices for the making, ordaining, and consecrating of the three 
separate orders of the ministry are provided. There are care- 
ful directions and a precise rewording of the Collect for those 
occasions when the Order of deacon is given to some and the 
Order of priest to others during a single celebration."* The 
rubrics, prayers, and examinations in each service are explicit 
as to which order of the ministry is being conferred." The 

152 Cf, Especially the monumental scholarship on the origin and development of 
the ministry in K. E. Kirk, op. cit., and to a lesser degree H. Burn-Murdoch, Church, 
Continuity and Unity (Cambridge: 1945). 

153 Aj] Prayer Book quotations are taken from the American Prayer Book unless 


otherwise specified. The Preface appears in all national Prayer Books. 


154 Prayer Book, p. 547. 
155 a 
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. . shall present unto the Bishop such as desire to be ordained Deacon . . .”; 
“shall present unto the Bishop . . . all those who are to receive the Order of Priest- 
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sequence of the Orders is maintained and none is to be ad- 
mitted to a higher office until he has received the lower.’ 
The Form of ordination specifies in each case the order be- 
stowed through the sacramental act. 


Take thou authority to execute the Office of a Deacon. ... Re 
ceive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a Priest... 
Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a Bishop . . .1°7 


The Collects throughout the services refer especially to the 
divine grace given to those called to these offices. 


... 80 replenish them with the truth of thy Doctrine, and adorn 
them with innocency of life.158 


and 


... to call these thy servants here present to the same Office and 
Ministry, appointed for the salvation of mankind.1°? 


The singing of the Veni Creator Spiritus as a solemn act of 
invocation of the Holy Spirit and the essential Forms are a 
noteworthy recognition of the sacramental grace involved. It 
is most important to underscore the words in the Forms. 


Receive the Holy Ghost . . . now committed unto thee by the 
Imposition of our Hands. 


hood .. .”; “I present unto you these persons present, to be admitted Deacons (to 
the Order of Priesthood).” ‘‘. . . we present unto you this godly and well-learned 
man, to be ordained and consecrated Bishop” etc. passim. 

156 Cf, The Form and Manner of Making Deacons: “. . . may so well behave them- 
selves in this inferior Office, that they may be found worthy to be called into the 
higher Ministries in thy Church” and “he must continue in that Office of the Deacon 
for the space of a whole year . . . In executing whereof if he be found faithful and 
diligent, he may be admitted . . . to the Order of Priesthood . . .” Cf. Canon 32 of 
The Canons of 1603 “. .. The office of deacon being a step or degree to the ministry 
. .. no bishop shall make any person . . . a deacon or minister both together upon 
one day ... there may be some time of trial . . . in the office of deacon, before they 
be admitted to the order of priesthood.” Cf. also American Canons 1946, Canon 35, 
Sec. 2 

157 Prayer Book, p. 534, p. 546, p. 558. 

158 Prayer Book, p. 531. 

159 Tbid., p. 545. 
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The grace of the sacred ministry is given through this act. It 
is committed “now.” It was not possessed before, but it will be 
possessed hereafter. The Form for the consecration of a bishop 
has the additional sentence: 


And remember that thou stir up the grace of God, which is given 
thee by this Imposition of our hands; for God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power, and love, and soberness. 


Here again is the emphasis on a grace given by “this Imposi- 
tion.” The grace of the episcopate was not previously bestowed 
through the grace of the diaconate or the priesthood. The quo- 
tation from II Timothy 1:6 is a culminating insistence upon 
the sacramental character of the office. The Canons of the 
American Church have reiterated this sacramental concept of 
ordination in directions for the ordination of ministers coming 
from other communions. 


. .. the grace and authority of Holy Orders as required for the 
exercise of the ministry of this Church.1® 


The clarity of these references establishes beyond question “the 
inward and spiritual grace” of the sacrament. 

The character imprinted by the sacrament is indelible and 
cannot be lost by personal abandonment. The Church provides 
canons governing deposition from the ministry as carefully as 
she provides for ordination. The sacramental nature cannot be 
taken away, but the right and opportunity to exercise it can 
be restrained.’ The powers of deacon, priest, and bishop given 


160 American Canons 1946, Canon 36, Sec. 6, (b). 

161 Canon 76 of the Canons of 1603. “No man being admitted a deacon or minister 
shall from thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the same, nor afterward use himself in 
the course of his life as a layman, upon pain of excommunication .. .” Cf. also 
American Canons 1946, Canons 60, 61, 62, and 63; Code of Canons of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, Canon XX; Constitution and Canons of Church of England in 
Canada, Canons XXII and XXIII; Constitution and Canons of the Province of South 
Africa, Canon XVII; Constitution, Canons and Rules of the Church of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, Cap. 39, Rule 31; Proposed Canon LII, Sec. 2 in the Proposed revision of 
the Canons of 1603 in The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., p. 141. 
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in ordination are described precisely. The functions of the 
deacon are listed in the solemn charge of the bishop.’ The 
powers of the priest and bishop are delimited by the rubrics 
for the celebration and administration of the sacraments in 
the Prayer Book."** The powers of Confirmation and Ordina- 
tion are possessed exclusively by the episcopate and the powers 
of effecting the other sacraments are delegated to the priest- 
hood. A most convenient summary of these powers and the 
orders which possess them is provided by the additions to the 
Catechism as it appears in the American Offices of Instruction. 


The office of a Bishop is, to be a chief pastor in the Church; to 
confer Holy Orders; and to administer Confirmation. The office 
of a Priest is, to minister to the people committed to his care; to 
preach the Word of God; to baptize; to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion; and to pronounce Absolution and Blessing in God’s Name. 

The office of a Deacon is, to assist the Priest in Divine Service, 
and in his other ministrations, under the direction of the Bishop.1 


It is abundantly evident that what is performed and intended 
to be performed is the conferring of a sacramental grace 
through a specific form to effect the ministry necessary to the 
life and continuity of the Church. 


(c) Apostotic Succession. The Apostolic Ministry implies 
the doctrine of Apostolic Succession. By this is meant the con- 
tinuity of these offices with the original commission of our Lord 
to His Apostles. The doctrine of Apostolic Succession is stated 
in the Preface to the Ordinal. 


It is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture and 
ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been these 
Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests, and 


162 Prayer Book, pp. 532-533. 

168 Cf, the careful use of “bishop” through the Ordination and Confintanen 
Services; the precise use of the words “minister,” “priest,” and “bishop” in the Service 
of the Holy Communion. : 

164 Prayer Book, p. 294. 
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Deacons ... And therefore, to the intent that these Orders may be 
continued . . . no man shall be accounted . . . a lawful Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the 
said Functions, except he be . . . admitted thereunto, according to 
the Form hereafter following .. . 


The Sacred Ministry is directly continued from that of the 
Apostles. It is intended to be continued through the ages. Its 
continuity lies entirely in the hands of the episcopate. The 
doctrine of Apostolic Succession could hardly be stated more 
boldly and unambiguously. The doctrine explicitly declared 
in the Preface to the Ordinal is implicitly contained in Article 
XXIII of The Articles of Religion. 


It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the Sacraments in the Congregation, 
before he be lawfully called, and sent, to execute the same. And 
those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen 
and called to this work by men who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation, to call and send Ministers unto the 
Lord’s vineyard. 


Since this article makes no specific reference to episcopal or- 
dination by the laying on of hands, it might be construed to 
mean congregationalism or mere commissionings. But the em- 
phasis in this Article is upon “lawful” and “lawfully called.” 
These words link Article XXIII to the Preface to the Ordinal 
in which it is stated that all those who minister the sacraments 
must be “admitted thereunto by lawful authority,” and that 
no one is “a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon” unless he has 
received episcopal ordination. It is not conceivable that Angli- 
can formularies should use the terms “lawful authority” and 
“lawfully called” with two different meanings when the sub- 
ject is the same in each case. The precise definition is in the 
Prayer Book formulary which is the primary source of doctrine, 
and the ambiguous language is in The Articles of Religion 
which is the secondary source of doctrine. The ambiguity of 
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the Articles must be interpreted in the light of the Prayer Book. 
Both express the same principle of Apostolic Succession that 
only he can ordain “who has been ordained to ordain.” Else- 
where, in Article XXXVI of the Articles of Religion, we read, 


And, therefore, whosoever are consecrated or ordered according 
to the said Form, we decree all such to be rightly, orderly, and law- 
fully consecrated and ordained. 


The phrase “lawfully consecrated and ordained” means only 
the episcopal consecration and ordination of the Ordinal. There 
is no doubt that in all of these citations, the reference indicates 
the Anglican adherence to the doctrine of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, and the principle that only those who have received the 
power of ordination are competent to exercise it. It is not even 
necessary in Article XXII that the words “bishop” or “episco- 
pal ordination” be used. For, once the principle of the Ordinal 
is accepted, all other references to “lawful” calling must mean 
the imposition of hands by the bishop. The phrase “by men 
who have public authority” can mean only “the episcopate.” **° 
That this is the intent of these doctrinal statements is supported 
by the canon law of the Church. Canon 8 of the Canons of 
1603 quite vigorously declares, 


Whosoever shall hereafter affirm or teach that the Form and 
Manner of Making and Consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
containeth anything in it that is repugnant to the word of God, or 
that they who are made bishops, priests, or deacons, in that form, 
are not lawfully made, nor ought to be accounted, either by them- 
selves or others, to be truly either bishops, priests, or deacons, until 
they have some other calling to those divine offices; let him be 
excommunicated ipso facto, not to be restored until he repent, and 
publically revoke such his wicked errors.1®¢ 


165 Cf. E. C. S. Gibson, op. cit., pp. 573-580 and F. L. Cirlot, op. cit., pp. 67-72. 

168 This whole canon has been revised in new Canon LII of the proposed revision 
and incorporates sections of the Preface to the Ordinal. That doctrinal assertion of 
apostolic succession is given double weight by this as a legal canonical enactment. 
Cf. The Canon Law of the Church of England, op. cit., p. 141. 
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‘The intention of the Preface and doctrinal formularies is main- 
tained by the /ex orandi of the Ordinal. The opening rubric at 
the ordination of deacons and priests asserts a most significant 
claim. 


... there shall be a Sermon, or Exhortation, declaring the Duty 
and Office of such as come to be admitted Deacons (Priests); how 
necessary that Order is in the Church of Christ ... 


The consecration service of a bishop does not have this rubric 
simply because a sermon is not ordered for those occasions. 
But the assertion “how necessary” indicates that the Church 
does not regard the offices of the Sacred Ministry as something 
of her own invention, but something organic to her life and 
incapable of deprivation. It is “necessary .. . in the Church of 
Christ . . .”; not optionable, efficient, or decorative. 

The opening Collect for the ordination of a deacon and 
priest reads: 


Almighty God, who by thy divine providence hast appointed divers 
Orders of Ministers in thy Church . . 1° 


This affirms the divine origin of the ministry now being con- 
tinued through the episcopal liturgical action. The Collect for 
the consecration of a bishop links the episcopate to the Apos- 
tolate and both in origin to our Lord. 

Almighty God, who by thy Son Jesus Christ, didst give to thy 
holy Apostles many excellent gifts, and didst charge them to feed 
thy flock; Give grace, we beseech thee, to all Bishops, the Pastors 
of thy Church’. . .*65 

The Apostles as the first pastors and the bishops as the present 
pastors of the same flock, the Church, are united in the same 
line of continuity. A second Collect at the consecration of 
bishops expresses again the divine origin of the office. 


167 Prayer Book, p. 531, Pp. 537: 
168 Prayer Book, p. 549. 
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Almighty God, ... who by thy Holy Spirit hast appointed divers 
Orders of Ministers in thy Church . . 16 


The doctrine liturgically presented is sustained by the for- 
mularies of the provincial Churches. The Canons of the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland state: 


The Scottish Church, being a branch of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ, retains inviolate in the sacred min- 
istry the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, as of Divine 
institution. The right to consecrate and ordain Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, belongs to the Order of Bishops only . . .1"° 


The Constitution of the Church of Ireland reads: 


The Church of Ireland will continue to minister the Doctrine, and 
Sacraments, and the Discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded; and will maintain inviolate the Three Orders of Bishops, 
Priests or Presbyters, and Deacons in the Sacred Ministry.174 


The Constitution of the Church of England in Jamaica avers: 


We declare that the Orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are 
to be retained as Scriptural and Apostolic.1” 


The Solemn Declaration of the Church of England in 
Canada maintains that the sacraments are received “through 
the ministry of the same Apostolic Orders,”* and the Church 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon in its Constitution rules: 


The special commissions to certain ministerial functions are 
given to the ministers by God through His Church at their ordina- 
tion, and thus these commissions constitute the Orders of the 
Ministry.14 


This clause is followed by a detailed account of the special 
functions of each office “in the Holy Catholic Church.” 


1 Thid.. D. 551. 

170 Code of Canons, Canon 1. 

171 Constitution and Canons, p. 4. 

172 Constitution and Canons, p. 1. 

178 Constitution and Canons, Solemn Declaration. 
174 Constitution, Canons and Rules, pp. 140-150. 
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The American Church has declared its acceptance of Apos- 
tolic Succession by additions to its Prayer Book. The Offices of 
Instruction have an added question and answer drawn from 
the Preface to the Ordinal. 


Question. What orders of Ministers are there in the Church? 
Answer. Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; which orders have been in 
the Church from the earliest times.175 


The Office of Institution of Ministers contains a Collect with 
the following aspiration: 


O Holy Jesus, who hast purchased to thyself an universal Church, 
and hast promised to be with the Ministers of Apostolic Succession 
to the end of the world. . .176 


The doctrine of Apostolic Succession is clearly exhibited by 
the text of Anglican Prayer Books and canon law throughout 
the entire Communion. 

In the rules for the regulation of the ministry, the Anglican 
Communion adheres most strictly to the ancient Catholic cus- 
toms surrounding ordination. Those consecrated bishop receive 
the consecration at the hands of three bishops,’ and those 
ordained priest receive the ordination from the joint laying on 


of hands of the priests with the bishops.’’* These Catholic 


175 Prayer Book, p. 294. This was added in 1928. 

176 Prayer Book, p. 572. This was added in 1804 and was the work of Dr. William 
‘Smith of Connecticut where it had been adopted in 1799. 

177 «Then the Presiding Bishop and Bishops present shall lay their hands upon the 
head of the Elected Bishop, kneeling before the Presiding Bishop saying, .. .” Prayer 
Book, p. 554. This rubric appears in all Prayer Books with the single substitution of 
the words “Archbishop” or “Primus.” This is established by canon law in the 
Anglican Communion. Cf. American Constitution, Art. 2, Sec. 2; India, Burma, and 
Ceylon cap. lx, Canon VI; South Africa, Canon VI, Sec. 1; Canada, Canon 13, 
Sec. 15; Proposed Canon LIII, Sec. 1, of proposed revision of 1603. 

178 «| . the Bishop with the Priests present, shall lay their Hand severally upon 
the Head of everyone that receiveth the Order of Priesthood . . .” This appears in all 
- national prayer books. Based upon the assumptions of Canon 31 of the Canons of 
1603, it appears in Canon LIV, Sec. 3 of the proposed revision of that code. 
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customs, based upon ancient canons and liturgy,'” are carefully 
preserved by the Anglican Communion to safeguard the doc- 
trine and theological implications of Apostolic Succession. 

Finally, the practice of the Anglican Communion has always 
been the re-ordination of those who have received a ministry 
in another Communion unless it were one which possessed 
episcopal orders recognized by the Anglican Church. These 
canonical enactments do not call into question the spiritual 
efficacy achieved by other ministries. But the Church does not 
accept any other ministry as the equivalent of the diaconate, 
priesthood, or episcopate; and unconditionally re-ordains those 
who wish to exercise any of these offices in the Church. Ameri- 
can Canon Law has put into explicit form the invariable 
historic practice of the Church. 

If any minister who has not received episcopal ordination desires 
to be made a Deacon or to be ordered Priest in this Church, after 
the Bishop of the Diocese is satisfied . . . the Bishop with the con- 
sent of the Standing Committee or of the Council of Advice of the 
Missionary District obtained after the canonical requirements pre- 
cedent to ordination have been fulfilled may make him a Deacon 
or order him Priest.1*1 

In the cases of those who have received episcopal ordination 
which is open to question, at least conditional re-ordination is 
required. 

If any minister who has been ordained to the Diaconate or to the 
Priesthood by a Bishop whose authority to convey such orders is 
open to question, shall desire to exercise his ministry in this Church, 
the Bishop of the Diocese in which he resides shall, if necessary, 
baptize and confirm him, and. . . after all canonical requirements 
precedent to ordination have been fulfilled, may ordain him con- 
ditionally to the Diaconate and to the Priesthood.1®? 


179 Cf, Ap. Cont. #1 and Nicaea, #4 in J. Fulton, Index Canonum (New York: 
1883), p. 1; p. 123. Cf. B. S. Easton, The Apostolical Tradition of Hippolytus 
(Cambridge: 1934), pp. 37-38. 

180 Cf. F. L. Cirlot, op. cit., for the alleged lapses from the practice. 

181 American Canons 1946, Canon 36, Sec. 6 (a). 

182 4merican Canons 1946, Canon 36, Sec. 6 (c). 
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Those who have been ordained by Bishops not in communion 
with this Church but of whose authority to ordain there is no 
question, or those ordained by foreign bishops in communion 
with this Church, may only be permitted to exercise that min- 
istry in this Church after careful examination of their cre- 
dentials and doctrinal belief.*** 

The invariable practice of the Church in re-ordination is a 
powerful testimony to its insistence upon the doctrine of Apos- 
tolic Succession declared in its formularies.*** To claim that the 
Anglican Communion does not believe in the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession is to be deliberately oblivious to a vast 
collection of documents legally binding upon the Church. 

(d) Apostotic SuccEssion AND History. Reunion-schemes in 
Anglicanism since 1920 have presented the ministry in terms 
which deny the sacramental character of Holy Orders and the 
Apostolic Succession of the threefold ministry. These interpreta- 
tions have not been dictated by a willful determination to 
repudiate Anglican Faith and Order, but from a sense that it 
was not consistent with historic facts. The acceptance of both 
doctrines had been universal in the Church until the sixteenth 
century. The Protestant reformers broke the line of continuity 
with the historic Catholic ministry, and created a new single 
ministerial order. They intended a complete break with the 
past since episcopacy and priesthood were the safeguards of 
the Catholic Faith which they were rejecting. The Anglican 
Church retained the continuity of these orders. Later develop- 
ments of Protestant polity erected a theology of the parity of 

183 American Constitution and Canons 1946. Article VIII. “No person ordained 
by a foreign Bishop, or by a Bishop not in communion with this Church, shall be 
permitted to officiate as a Minister of this Church until he shall have complied with 
the Canon or Canons in that case provided and also shall have subscribed the 
aforesaid declaration.” This is implemented by Canons 37 and 38. 

184 Cf, The documentation and legislative history of these canons in E. A. White, 


The Constitution and Canons, Annotated (New York: 1924), pp. 301-328, for a 
detailed account of this fact. 
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the ministry as a defence for the sixteenth century actions.’” 
This doctrine of the parity of the ministry was ostensibly 
based upon the New Testament and the apparent identity of 
the terms “presbyter” and “episcopos.”*** Anglicanism was not 
influenced by this doctrine and set forth as a matter of faith 
the Preface to the Ordinal “. . . that from the Apostles’ time 
there have been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church .. .” So convinced were the Anglicans of the sixteenth 
century of the divine institution of this ministry that they re- 
garded it as of apostolic origin. In Anglican theology and 
historical study the theme of Apostolic Succession has been a 
consistent Jezt-motif. Even when Anglican theology of the 
eighteenth century seemed to under-emphasize almost every 
other Catholic doctrine, the poset of its ministry was a 
constant claim. 

New study of the origins of the ministry was taken up in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The exegesis 
of the New Testament produced a confusing picture of the 
ministerial terminology which suggested that such a threefold 
order was not a part of the apostolic Church. Some analyses of 
post-apostolic and patristic writings helped to support this con- 
clusion. The discovery of such peculiar documents as the 
Didache with its apparently unusual ministerial arrangements 
evoked a storm of hasty conclusions. By 1920, this combined 
scholarship had produced a definite feeling among Protestants 
that the parity of the ministry was historical, and an uneasy 
feeling among Anglicans that the Preface to the Ordinal was 
unhistorical. With these uneasy feelings and mixed thinking 


185 fF], Burn-Murdock, Church, Continuity and Unity (Cambridge: 1945), pp. 
158-166, and Note C, pp. 166-168 for a detailed study of this defense. For the his- 
torical background on this doctrine, cf. T. G. Jalland, “The Doctrine of the Parity of 
Ministers” in K. E. Kirk, The Apostolic Ministry (London: 1946), pp. 307-349. 

186 Cf, A. M. Farrer, “The Ministry in the New Testament” in K. E. Kirk, The 


Apostolic Ministry, op. cit., pp. 113-181. 
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as the background, the 1920 Lambeth Appeal launched upon 
the world a host of reunion-schemes which declared that all 
theories of the ministry had some justification and that all 
should be accommodated in the united Church. Anglicans 
argued for the retention of the threefold ministry and especially 
the episcopate on the grounds of its venerable sanctity from the 
second century and its efficiency as a centralized constitutional 
form of government. They did not feel that they could claim 
for it divine or even apostolic sanction nor require any theory 
of its nature. These arguments were all purely pragmatic and 
not entirely demonstrable. Its antiquity is no argument if it 
were not our Lord’s intention. Its efficiency is somewhat ques- 
tionable when placed alongside other ministries. If it is only 
of the bene esse of the Church, many arguments can be raised 
against it. 

These arguments and problems rested upon the transient 
results of this scholarship. As the study of pre-Christian Jewish 
institutions was pursued and the conditioning environment of 
the Church studied; as the correct restoration of patristic texts 
was made; as the nature of the Didache was determined; and 
above all, as liturgical study produced the content and meaning 
of such documents as Hippolytus and Sarapion, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the apostolicity of the Catholic ministry 
was assured. 

One cannot enter into a detailed discussion of the content of 
this research produced in many countries and languages, nor 
even attempt an epitome of the learned brochures and monu- 
mental volumes which have been published. The Anglican 
Communion has recently been presented with a comprehensive 
survey of this learning in the symposium volume, The Apos- 
tolic Ministry, edited by Bishop Kenneth E. Kirk of Oxford. 
In this volume, and especially in the lengthy essay by Dom 
Gregory Dix, OSB, on “The Ministry in the Early Church,” 
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one finds the answer to these problems. It will be sufficient to 
extract those points which have a particular bearing on these 
specific questions. Those who would deny the historicity of the 
Anglican Ordinal must controvert these findings first. 

The Christian ministry cannot be understood apart from the 
Jewish environment in which it was formed. The only institu- 
tion which our Lord founded was the “apostolate.” This corre- 
sponded exactly with the Jewish office of shaliach for which the 
Greek word apostolos is a direct translation. The shaliach was 
one “sent” by another who acted not only in his name but in 
his person in such a way that the actions of the envoy bound 
the sender. The Talmud lays down the principle in the discus- 
sion of this institution that “A man’s shaliach is as it were 
himself.” “As Jesus . . . is the shaliach or plenipotentiary of 
God, so after his Ascension the Twelve are His plenipoten- 
tiaries, empowered like him by the Messianic Spirit to fulfill 
and continue His own Messianic Mission.”**’ The Apostolate 
was not only divinely commissioned to act by our Lord, but 
was divinely ordained to represent Him and His redemptive 
office to men. 

The Apostolate as a group replaced the twelve, and as the 
Church developed, added others to its group by the laying on 
of hands.*** The Apostolate continued after the death of the 
original group with the same authority and power.” The 
method of replacement was the regular Jewish form of ordina- 
tion by the laying on of hands, or semikah, which was regarded 
in Judaism as a sacramental means of grace. It was the accepted 
method of indicating the bestowal of grace for the exercise of 
any authoritative office. Christians used it naturally and with- 

187 Dom Gregory Dix, ibid., p. 230. 

188 Tbid., pp. 230-232; 253-266. 


189 Ibid, pp. 253-266. Here is discussed in full detail the crucial passage in the 
Epistle of Clement, 42. 
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out any sense of uniqueness. There is no explanation afforded 
to the semzkah when it occurs in the New Testament. To give 
an explanation seemed unnecessary to the Jewish-Christians. 

Side by side with the shaliach, there was another institution 
in Judaism which we call the “presbyterate,” or group of 
elders. In each Jewish community there was a collegium or 
assembly of elders to whom was entrusted the administration 
of communal affairs. The presbyters or elders were laymen 
appointed to handle secular affairs. They had no part of the 
control of Jewish liturgical worship. But they were ordained 
for life to this function by semikah. The individual presbyter 
had no standing or authority as a person, but only in his cor- 
porate membership in the group. The power of the presbyterate 
was a corporate endowment of the whole council. The first 
Christians conducted their community affairs through a pres- 
byteral council just as naturally as they used other Jewish 
institutions. In the apostolic Church these two distinct institu- 
tions are present side by side. They exist almost mutually 
exclusive of each other. The precise canonical distinctions of 
mutual authority, which are dear to the mind of post-Nicene 
Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant, are obviously 
missing from the New Testament. Both institutions are in a 
process of growth and their exact relationship is not defined. 
But no presbyter nor any presbyterate would have thought of 
himself as shaliach or the group as shelihim, nor sought to 
exercise those powers. 

In the Book of Acts we see both institutions existing in a 
kind of duality, and in the Pastoral Epistles we can trace the 
gradual assumption of control of the local resident presby- 
terates by the Apostolate. But only the Apostolate exercises the 
liturgical functions and the powers of ordination. 

190 Thid., pp. 232-242. 
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The authority which the presbyterate exercised in local affairs 
is called supervision or episcope.’** The liturgical functions and 
the administration of the sacraments lie entirely in the hands 
of the Apostolate. It is thus that the presbyter who exercises 
episcope is called episcopos and that there is an identification 
of the two terms. But in no sense is presbyter confused with 
shaliach. By the end of the first Christian century, two develop- 
ments were taking place which are of great importance for 
future years. As the Church has expanded throughout the 
world, the liturgical functions of the Apostolate have been 
delegated in some particulars to the presbyters and the priestly 
character of that office evolves. The power to celebrate the 
eucharist and administer the sacraments is deputized to the 
presbyter in the name of the shaliach, but never the powers of 
confirmation or ordination. Those remain the exclusive power 
of the Apostolate and safeguard both the unity and the con- 
tinuity of the Church in Faith and Order. Secondly, there was 
the emergence in the presbyterate of one presbyter as president 
of the council who exercised greater episcope over the group. 
From this tendency derived the monarchical episcopate. It is 
this fact of growth which lies behind the confusing terminol- 
ogy of the New Testament and sub-apostolic documents. Both 
the emergence of a leading presbyter called episcopos and the 
delegation of liturgical functions to the presbyterate are Chris- 
tian additions to the Jewish office. The process varied greatly 
as to time and place throughout the Christian world and was 
in no sense a canonical imposition made uniformly. But it had 
occurred in some places by the end of the first century. 

It was during the next fifty-year period of 100-150 A.D. that 
the most important change took place in the transference of 
powers. Unfortunately this is the one period of Christian 
history in which documentary evidence tells us everything 

191 Thid., pp. 243-253. 
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except the matters we wish to know. But there was a transfer 
of the Apostolate 7 toto as the dominically instituted order to 
the mon-episcopos or leading member of the presbyterate.’” 
Thus the episcopate becomes the successor to the Apostolate, 
and the institution of the Christian shaliach, disappears from 
Christian history except as retained and implied in the epis- 
copate. On the basis of this interpretation, the original identity 
of the terms “presbyter” and “episcopos” in apostolic and sub- 
apostolic times is correct. The equation of presbyter with the 
mon-episcopos of the middle second century who has become 
heir to the Apostolate is incorrect. Sometimes our theology can 
become too primitive and lead us astray. Biblical evidence alone 
without a reading of “ancient authors” would never solve the 
problem of the Christian ministry. From the middle of the 
second century it is a universally accepted and unquestioned 
fact that the bishop is the successor of the Apostle and that the 
priest and deacon have delegated to them lesser liturgical func- 
tions. When we emerge from the fifty-year period of semi- 
obscurity, we find the universal acceptance of the threefold 
ministry and the accustomed delegation of powers. The earliest 
ordination rites of Sarapion in the East and of Hippolytus in 
the West bear ample testimony to this process.** The bishop 
is the ancient Shaliach-Apostle, and alone retains the full 
powers bestowed by our Lord on his shelihim.’** 

It cannot be demonstrated from history that the strictly 
differentiated threefold order of the ministry existed in the 
apostolic period. But it can be proved that the Episcopate did 
receive the full powers granted to the Apostolate by our Lord. 
In this sense the claim of the Preface to the Ordinal is true. 
The Catholic institution of the Sacred Ministry has an apos- 

192 Thid., pp. 266-274. 


193 Thid., pp. 193-201; 213-227. 
194 Tbid., p. 273. 
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tolic origin, and the Protestant parity of ministers can not 
validate the same claim. 

One thing above all else is clear. The Episcopate as the suc- 
cessor to the Apostolate alone possesses the power of ordination. 
This sacramentally creative power constitutes the unity and the 
continuity of the Church. The Episcopate becomes the focus 
of Faith and Order and the means of perpetuation of the 
Church. Ordination has never been granted to, nor exercised 
by, any other order except that which had its origin in the © 
Christian shaliach. The power of ordination distinguishes the 
essential ministry of the Episcopate from the dependent min- 
istries of the priesthood and diaconate. The Episcopate is 
retained because it alone is the center of unity and the means 
of continuity of the Church. The administrative offices of the 
Episcopate derive from these facts, but they are not the causes 
of these facts. The governmental and disciplinary powers of 
the Episcopate arise from its possession of the powers of ordina- 
tion. The powers of ordination are not possessed because of the 
exercise of episcope or supervision. The administrative charac- 
teristics of the Episcopate have evolved out of its powers of 
ordination. Ordination has not devolved upon the Episcopate 
because it exercised the regulatory administration of Church 
life. 

Historical investigation supports the claims of Anglican for- 
mularies that Holy Orders is a sacrament and a continuity of 
Apostolic Succession. The Catholic Ministry is a theological 
reality. It exists to fulfil a theological purpose. It must be re- 
tained in a united Christendom for a theological reason. To 
ask any other Christian Communions to accept this Apostolic 
Ministry except for those reasons which demanded its existence 
and continuance is unfair to them and disloyal to our formu- 
laries. We cannot ask Christians to accept the Catholic Ministry 
merely as a means of Church government. We can only ask 
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them to accept the Catholic Ministry because it is a sacramental 
life-giving organism, safeguarding and reproducing in succes- 
sive generations the reality of Catholic doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. 


CONCLUSION 


Uniry or Union? 


In review, we have seen that proposals for the Anglican 
Communion’s entering into the field of Christian Unity were — 
first made in the American Church in the General Conventions 
of 1853 and 1880. The 1853 Convention saw the presentation 
of the Muhlenberg Memorial which pleaded for a wider vision 
for the American Church and a revision of our worship to fit 
those needs. At the 1880 Convention, a memorial petition with 
over a thousand signatures, including those of some thirty-two 
bishops, was presented. In response to this, both the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies appointed committees. The 
Committee on Christian Unity of the House of Bishops re- 
ported in the General Convention of 1886. This report was a 
firm declaration of the faith of the Church as a “sacred de- 
posit” which had been entrusted to men. It declared that unity 
is only possible by “the return .. . to the principles of unity” of 
the Apostolic Church. It presented “as inherent parts of this 
sacred deposit, and therefore as essential to the restoration of 
unity” the four points of the Quadrilateral. 

This Quadrilateral was picked up two years later at the 
Lambeth Conference of all Anglican Bishops in 1888, and made 
the basis of the Lambeth approach to matters of union. It is 
most important to point out, in addition to a few revisions of 
wording in the articles of the Quadrilateral, especially in the 
first and second articles, that the Lambeth 1888 statement 
threw out of focus the whole matter. Instead of keeping to the 
Chicago statement that the elements of the Quadrilateral were 
inherent parts of this sacred deposit and therefore (as) essential 
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to the restoration of unity, it declared that they supplied the 
basis on which approach might be, under God’s blessing, made 
toward Reunion. The influence of this subtle change has not 
been sufficiently noted. For it has changed the whole goal of 
union, and opened the way for the most unfortunate series of 
glossings and interpretative readings of the elements of the 
Quadrilateral by the later Lambeth Conference of 1920 and 
1930. People speak glibly today of the “Lambeth Quadrilat- 
eral” and yet should one be required to quote it from the actual 
records of the Lambeth Conferences, one would be hard 
pressed to find which version of it was the Quadrilateral to 
which the Church is committed. 

The Report issued by the American Bishops in 1886 is a 
Catholic statement of the position of the Anglican Communion 
in matters of union. It declared that Catholicity and Apos- 
tolicity were identical, and that unity was only possible where 
the Catholicity of the Apostolic Church was present. But the 
goal was changed, and all union activities since that time have 
been under the influence of that changed point of view. The 
goal has been changed from the restoration of unity by a 
return to the undivided principles of the Apostolic Church in 
- which four inherent elements—the Quadrilateral—are abso- 
lutely essential and beyond question, to the manufacturing of 
union out of the diverse strands of modern Christendom in 
which the four points form a basis for discussion. This shift has 
resulted in the fact that the elements of the Quadrilateral 
ceased to be inherent parts and therefore not open to discussion, 
and have now become a basis for discussion and open to a 
variety of meanings and interpretations. This has been true 
particularly of the final article—the “Historic Episcopate.” 
That phrase can become just a way of saying a form of Church 
government which has historic sanction, a form of Church 
government which has no theological basis; or merely a form 
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of ministry universally acknowledged by the Church in its 
present state of division. This alteration has resulted in a total 
theological deterioration of the Quadrilateral. 

All specific proposals for union between provinces of the 
Anglican Communion and Protestant Christian bodies during 
the past forty years have been constructed under the influence 
of this deterioration. If one studies the successive revisions of 
the South India Scheme, or the three sets of proposals for 
union between the American Episcopal Church and one Pres- 
byterian body, one can see that the principle of the manufac- 
turing of union out of the least common denominator of agree- 
ment has been the guiding structural principle of these reports. 
The ideal of a restoration of unity based upon the essential 
inherent elements of Apostolic Christianity has played no part 
in the composition of these plans. In the United States, this 
has been consistently rejected. In South India, the plan was put 
through by what seems to be a series of legal manipulations 
and constitutional evasions. 

In our present position, we have only one possible course of 
fruitful action. The American Church in all matters of unity 
should return to the official report which it once adopted in 
its House of Bishops in 1886 and in its House of Deputies in 
1892. This is the ideal of “restoration of unity” by a return to 
the essential principles of Apostolic Christianity of which four 
inherent parts are the Quadrilaterial. It must repudiate the 
conception of the manufacturing of union out of the diverse 
strands of modern divided Christendom, which was the use 
made of the Chicago Declaration by the Lambeth Conferences. 
To repudiate the gradual liberalizing of the Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral and to return to the principles of the Chicago Quad- 
rilateral is not a reactionary step. The best results of modern 
historical, biblical, and liturgical scholarship authenticate the 
terms of that appeal. The deterioration of the Lambeth Quad- 
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rilateral was the result of an easy and bewildered acceptance of 
the apparent results of nineteenth century scholarship. We can 
be sure today that the instinct of the American House of 
Bishops in 1886 in accepting the truths of official Anglican 
formularies on the Faith and Order of the Church was correct 
and sound. The willingness to depreciate the meaning of those 
formularies came from the results of nineteenth-century schol- 
arship and a refusal to accept them as representative of historic 
truth and fact. That our program of union by manufacture 
rather than unity by restoration did not satisfy the American 
Church is eminently clear from the results of the 1946 General 
Convention. The mind of that Church is revealed in the de- 
bates and voting in the House of Deputies and the House of 
Bishops. They felt that the statements of Faith and Order in 
The Proposed Basis of Union were untrue to the essential 
nature of Anglicanism as declared in its official formularies. 
They likewise felt that before any more union efforts should 
be contemplated the Faith and Order of this Church must be 
more clearly delimited, to save us from the mistakes of the 
past. It was with this in mind that the Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity was directed to draw up a statement of the 
Faith and Order of the Church in harmony with the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, on the basis of which we would be ready to 
enter into discussions of unity with any other Christian body. 
The Resolution as adopted reads in its third section: 
Resolved further, the House of Bishops concurring, that since the 
results of these negotiations have reached a point at which it 
becomes necessary to set forth an authoritative statement of the basis 
upon which the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. will 
act, the Joint Commission on the Approaches to Unity be con- 
tinued, and be requested to prepare a statement of faith and order, 
in harmony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral, upon which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. is prepared to enter 
into intercommunion and proceed toward organic federation with 


the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., or with any other inter- 
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ested Christian body, the Commission to report to the next session 

of the General Convention; .. .1 

The Department of Cah Cooperation and Unity of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was requested to “prepare 
a similar formulation, taking into account the points of the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral.” 

This resolution was hastily prepared and did not tale into 
account the somewhat checkered history of the development or 
deterioration of the Quadrilateral—but it was a reaching-out 
into the right direction. It was the instinct of the General 
Convention of 1946 to go back to the declared position of the 
American Church of sixty years ago. For the first time since 
1886, the American Church has come to realize that it must 
enter all unity discussions with a clear, complete statement of 
the Faith and Order of the Church. The General Convention 
of 1886 pointed out the correct approach to unity matters and 
established the fundamental claims. Sixty years of attempts 
were unsuccessful because the guiding principles had been lost. 
The General Convention of 1946 requests that these funda- 
mental claims be now made more explicit in detail. 

The task before us today is this: to make certain the prin- 
ciples upon which unity can be found; to declare the Faith 
and Order to be contained in the formularies of the Anglican 
Communion to which that Communion is officially bound; to 
insist that the declared Faith and Order of the Church is in 
accord with sound historical and theological scholarship. 

This study has been prepared to provide illumination on all 
of these points in the hope that it may serve to keep the faith 
once delivered to the saints, taught by the Catholic fathers of 
the primitive Church, and maintained by successive generations 
of Anglicanism—the vital and dynamic basis of all unity dis- 
cussions. 


1 The Journal of Convention, 1946, p. 321. 
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